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A first person account of the luminous oval 
shaped things now being seen. Plus The 
relationship of outer space news to money 
writers by August Derleth, world's best 
selling science fiction writer. 
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DVERTISERS often pat their readers on 
the back, telling them in effect what fine, 
intelligent folks they are—for buying their prod- 
uct. But to my agency it is literally true that our 
readers are tops. For without writers there is no 
literature, and no literary business. No machine 
will ever be able to substitute for the creative 
writer, thank heavens, for only the writer can 
perceive and digest and transmit experiences so 
tellingly. We willingly doff our caps to the 
VIP’s we love best—our writers. 

We do this, in fact, from the moment you 
submit your manuscripts. We begin by treating 
you as an individual with your own background 
and problems, distinct from those of any other 
writer. This we can do because we ask in our 
ads that you write us about yourself, giving us 
some of your background and ambitions. This 
information, plus the manuscripts you submit, 
helps us to help you specifically, rather than by generalizing, which is always 
dangerous in this business. Thus, we handle your manuscripts as an integral part 
of you, not something dropped on our desks from outer space by Writer X. 

Being a complete literary service, we read, evaluate and market your work 
whenever it is ready to sell. Likewise, if it has weaknesses which prevent sala- 
bility, we will suggest remedies, including editing and revision whenever advis- 
able. Once you submit, we welcome any questions on markets, manuscripts or 
your own creative problems. We answer you from broad experience in writing, 
editing, publishing and agenting. 

We may be prejudiced, but we think ours is one of the very best services for 
the writer, as we treat both you and your work realistically, and never discrimi- 
nate against you because you’re on the way up the ladder rather than sitting 
on top. 

Some typical sales for new writers: 











HARPER & BROTHERS, G. P. PUTNAM’S SONS, HOUGHTON-MIFFLIN, ACE 
BOOKS, A. S. BARNES, THE STACKPOLE COMPANY, DODD-MEAD, ARCADIA 
HOUSE, A. A. WYN, THOMAS ALLEN LTD, JUPITER BOOKS, ZONDERVAN, 
CONDE NAST, SPORTSMAN’S, PINEBROOK, and PATHWAY, book clubs plus an 
International Christian Fiction Award, and foreign sales to England, France, Nether- 
lands, Sweden, Germany, Australia, etc. Our magazine sales are to dozens of general- 
interest, sports, women’s, adventure, juvenile, travel, religious and technical periodicals. 











Our fees are reasonable: $5.00 per manuscript to 5000 words; $1.00 per 1000 
words thereafter. $10.00 for teleplays; $15.00 for books of all lengths. These fees 
cover all costs of the reading, evaluation and agenting whenever salable, or 
suggestions for revision. Write us soon and send us one or two of your “problem 
children” for care and treatment. 


PROFESSIONAL WRITERS: Write in detail for straight commission 


re presentation. 


LAMBERT WILSON Literary Agency 


8 EAST 10TH STREET e NEW YORK 3, N. Y. 
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‘The Market For Medical Articles 
Dear Editor: 


Thanks for the advance copy of your Novem- 
ber book, which contains extracts from my re- 
cent letter in your article “Here’s To Your 
Health.” I appreciate this opportunity to make 
freelancers aware of our needs. 


I realize that your job must be a harrowing 
one, and editors are the hardest people in the 
world to please, but let’s face it: all the editors 


who submitted letters are after the same sort ~ 


of articles and are therefore in competition. That 
being the case, I think the only fair way to treat 
such published correspondence is to make the 
letters roughly parallel, so writers can evaluate 
the market accurately. Jim Skardon {coronet] 
in the paragraph directly beneath mine, describes 
his prices of $450 to $650 as “excellent,” while 
I limited myself to the word “good,” quoting 
no figures. Jim’s criteria and mine are obviously 
different, since BETTER HOMES & GARDENS has 
never paid as little as $650 for any medical piece. 
The poor reader doesn’t know this, however, 
and equating Jim’s “excellent” with my “good,” 
guess where he’ll submit his article first! 

How are your readers to compare markets? 

I’m trying to publicize the little-known fact 
that we often pay as well as any magazine in the 
United States. 


Reading your November issue, I’m convinced 
again that you should give us editors a chance 
to speak to writers from your pages. The sim- 
plest way to do this is to let editors talk to them. 
Why limit yourself to printing complaints from 
authors like Oren Arnold (he writes for me, too). 

These misunderstandings between writers and 
editors must have been behind Harold Ross’s 
baleful wail that “an editor lives the life of a 
hunted animal.” 

GorDoN GREER 

Special Features Department 
BETTER HOMES & GARDEN 
Des Moines 3, Iowa. 


Tae Warrer’s Dicest, 22 East 12th Street, Cincinnati, Ohio. 
$3.50 per year. Vol. 38, No. 1. Entered as second-class matter, April 21, 1 





Send it first to 


MODERN ROMANCES 
because.... 


our word rates go up to 6c 


we pay for your whole story even if we use 
only part of it 


we guarantee a report within two weeks 


every story is a contest entry, and 
even rejects win money 


our minimum annual contest awards 
total $10,275 . . . more thany any 
current offer in the field 


in addition to contest prizes, each story is 
eligible for bonuses up to $5000 


any story can earn up to $8000 


MODERN ROMANCES is the only 
confessions mag whose prizes are 

awarded over and above full word rates. 
If your 10,000 word story wins a $1000 
prize, you are first paid $500 at say our 
5c word rate . . . then $1000 in prize 
money. Total: $1500. Our prizes are 

real prizes! 


send a postcard to 

Henry P. Malmgreen, Editor 

MODERN ROMANCES, 26! 5th Avenue, N. Y. 16 for 
full details of the above fabulous offers. 








CHICAGO WRITING GLASS 
EVANSTON OR LOOP 


Weekly lecture on technique and plotting of 
all fiction forms by the author of 6 best sellers 
on writing, plus stimulating discussion on 
members’ mss. Bring an unsold ms. Learn 
why you failed. A month trial will tell us both 
if you should continue. Tuition $5-$8 mo. Day 
or eve. Also mail instructions. (See page 62.) 


MILDRED I. REID 


49A Salem Lane Evanston, Illinois 








Published the F. & W. Publishing Corp. 35c copy 
7 Bt at the Scinnati Ohio, U.S. . 


Post Office, Cir ncinnati, 
1 








WHY UZZELL? 


Why the Uzzells? Because... 

T.H.U. is himself a former editor (Collier’s) 
and a writer, having sold stories to Post, etc., 
written three produced plays and has had a movie 
produced from a story and recently again sold 
movie rights to a novel. 

The Uzzells have an established agent in New 
York who will sell for you when. This agent 
sells and doesn’t advertise. Sales made for us on 
request. 

The Uzzells handle all their criticisms and 
teaching personally and promptly. No one else 
signs their names. The work of their clients is 
not handed over to amateur critics. They have 
no assistants. They are competent, honest. 

Successful story writers, novelists, Hollywood 
scriptors editors have been trained by the Uz- 
zells. Their book, “Narrative Technique,” has 
sold 40,000 copies, and is used everywhere. This 
book by return mail for $4. Fee for a reading 
and help, $10. If it’s a book, please write. If you 
are interested in our course in Fundamentals, 
write, explaining. 

Write for our free 6,000-word pamphlet, “Literary 
Services,”” which answers your questions and explains 


everything. 
THOMAS H. UZZELL 
Stillwater’ GAMELIA W. UZZELL °%'™™ 











OVER $4,000,000 
IN PRIZES WON! 


SOME OF THE CONTEST PRIZES 
WON BY THE STUDENTS THIS YEAR 


$25,000 from Chevrolet 
$20,000 from Maidenform 
$15,000 from Colgate 
$10,000 from Aldens 
$10,000 from Dial Soap 
$10,000 from Karo 

$10,000 from Gaines 

87 Vacation Trips & Cruises 
91 Cars in Various Contests 


You too can learn the secrets of winning in state- 
ment, last line, slogan and naming contests. Write 
NOW for your FREE copy of the newest “SHEP- 
HERD CONFIDENTIAL CONTEST BULLETIN'— 
bringing you winning help for the big contests 
now on. NO OBLIGATION. 


SHEPHERD SCHOOL 


Dept. D, 1015 Chestnut Street 
Philadelphia 7, Pa. 








The Old Pro 
Dear Editor: 


This week I was a little startled to see a local 
newspaper refer to me as an “old pro” in the 
field of writing. I am fourteen years old, and 
have been writing since I was five, and publish- 
ing for pay since I was seven. Whether or not I 
ever write anything of great importance to the 
world is immaterial. This brings me to the mat- 
ter close to my heart, and indirectly to the 
WRITER’S DIGEST, and Mr. George Freitag. 

I had an Uncle Charles who lived in Brooklyn, 
N. Y¥. My Uncle Charles was a newspaperman 
He had wide interests. His home was filled with 
books, magazines, newspapers . . . which he col- 
lected as a hobby. It was my custom to visit him, 
from time to time, with my parents. He provided 
toys, and on the table upon which my doll dishes 
were set were piles of magazines. One day I set 
aside the dishes and began to read the magazines 
I was vascinated. They were wRITER’s DIGESTS. 

My Uncle Charles and Mr. Freitag had one 
thing in common. They both belonged to an 
organization called the N.A.P.A. It is the Ama 
teur Printers’ Association. All over the world 
these printers, and writers put out small booklets 
each month. The writings are not for sale. They 
are distributed to members. They contain some 
gems of writing. One of these books came to my 
attention. It contained a story by Mr. Freitag. I 
forget the title, but not the story. It was the story 
of a horse, a dying horse, which became George's 
birthday present. He had wanted a horse, as a 
small boy. The family was too poor to buy one, 
so his father acquired the doomed horse, brought 
it home, and gave it to George. For one whole 
day he loved it, brushed its mane, was absorbed 
by it. The next morning it died. Was it worth- 
while to possess the horse? George made it crystal 
clear that it was! 

The other day I ran across a copy of the 
WRITER'S DIGEST. With pleasure I noted an 
article by this man. It was titled “The White 
Stone.” It told of his boyhood again and of his 
experience with a writer and how he happened 
to learn of the wriTeR’s pbicEsT. That story 
again was thought provoking. But what had hap- 
pened to Mr. Freitag? I have read his novel. He 
is a great writer. Why has he stopped writing? 

Mr. Freitag made a mistake in doing this. How 
one progresses, at what rate, does not matter 
What must escape from the heart to the printed 
page does matter! I think the only truly great 
writing is born in this manner. So, if Mr. Freitag 
paints signs to support his family, that’s good! In 
his leisure time he can feed the soul of his public 
by writing about things that have touched him 
His style, his feeling for human emotions, are 
unique. I, for one, am going to look forward to 
seeing another novel, and more of his stories. 

Veronica Lee SHATTUCK 
23716 E. Oakland Road 
Bay Village, Ohio 
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Money Talks---Here’s $8,000 Talking! 


writes writing award winner J. E. Logan, of Michi- 
gan, who has good reason to know—because, as he 
says: “For about 7 years I have been entering writ- 
ing contests with regularity and persistence . . . 
I knew that I needed to learn how to write in a 
professional manner. . . . By using the methods 
and techniques recommended by The New York 
School Of Writing I recently won the largest 
award of my writing career—a prize worth about 
$8,000. NEVER AGAIN WILL I BE SKEP- 
TICAL OF THE STATEMENT THAT PRO- 
FESSIONAL WRITING CAN BE TAUGHT BY 
MAIL!” 


Your Biggest Value in the Writing Field Today! 


The famous NYS course is now tripled in size 
and scope. You receive complete training in fic- 
tion, non-fiction and TV—all divisions in a single 
big, rich, generous low-priced course of training. 
NYS brings you a total of 62 planned writing 
projects which include eleven extra-curricular 
stories, or articles, or . . with no word 
limitations on the assignments themselves, all this 
exclusive of the brand new 10 assignment bonus 
TV course. And your NYS instructors will give 
you far more personal criticism and guidance 
than you can expect elsewhere at any price. 


Compare NYS With All Other Writing Courses! 


The experts tell us that it’s never a good idea to 
refer to your competition openly. We wouldn’t 
know. We’re editors, writers and teachers—not 
advertising men. But we do know, and we say to 
you with all of the conviction we command, that 
NYS compares favorably on every count with even 
the most expensive writing courses. 

We invite you to make the comparison. We urge 
you, in fact, to investigate what each course offers 
before taking any. You’ll find, first, that the New 
York School of Writing’s course is based on the 
one book that many authorities have acclaimed 
as the best ever published for writers. 





YOU CAN EARN WHILE YOU LEARN! 


1. Student sales to the Saturday Evening 
Post, Cosmopolitan, other top slicks. 
2. Over 700 slick sales by one NYS gradu- 

ate. 

Atlantic, Holiday, Saturday Evening 
Post, 2 books—and a major book club 
choice—all for one NYS graduate. 
These are examples. We shall be glad 
to tell you about the thousands of other 
sales made for NYS graduates to the 
entire range of markets. 





“Never Again Will | Be Skeptical .. . 
PROFESSIONAL WRITING CAN BE TAUGHT BY MAIL” 











FOR N.Y.S. STUDENTS ONLY 


Great New Book on Writing That Took 
25 Years To Produce! 


This book was written by the internationally-known 
literary agent, publisher, editor, writer and teacher 
who directs the work in NYS. Practically every busi- 
ness day for the last 25 years this man has talked to 
editors and publishers; counselled beginners and pro- 
fessional writers. In 25 years he has answered over 
100,000 questions on writing and markets. Those 
100,000 questions, boiled down, provide merely the 
question and answer appendix to this magnificent 
new 600 page book, the like of which you have 
never seen. This book does literally tell you every- 
thing you need to know about and for your own 
—_a career—and it is yours FREE as an NYS 
student. 











You'll learn that every NYS instructor is an active 
writer, editor—or both. (You study under their 
personal direction at home in your spare time.) 
You'll discover that NYS assignments are inter- 
esting, stimulating, intensely practical. And that 
you need not confine the material you submit for 
comment to formal assignments. 


Marketing—Professional 10% Basis 


Finally, you’ll find that NYS actually markets your 
salable manuscripts for you through a nationally- 
known literary agent who knows the entire range 
of literary markets intimately. Yes, however you 
want to compare value—whether it be on the basis 
of price, material, experience, or personal help— 
NYS meets every competitive challenge! 


FREE ¢ TEXT MATERIAL and 
“Writing for a Profitable Career" 


Send today for our free descriptive booklet which 
explains in detail NYS uniquely effective teach- 
ing methods. No cost or obligation, of course. 
Just fill out and return the coupon. 


SEND THIS COUPON TODAY 

THE NEW YORK SCHOOL OF WRITING 

2 East 45th Street, Dept. 255, New York 17, N. Y. 
Send me at no obligation your FREE 

booklet WRITING FOR A PROFITABLE 

CAREER. 


Name 


Address 


City oth aio pO eee 
(This inquiry is confidential. No salesman will 
Licensed by the State of New York 


eee eee eee ee <asee eee ae eee ne aes! 
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WANTED 


Writers with rejected stories who would like to 
take a shot at submitting them for Television. I 
will adapt your work into a professionally written 
TV play and submit it for sale thru my recognized 
agent. 


DESCRIPTION 


I am a successful cur- 
rently working television 
writer and charter mem- 
ber of WGA, West. (Cur- 
rent assignment just 
completed—pilot script 
of new TV series: “Fancy 
Dan” for Allied Artists 
Studios). Some of my 
other credits include: 








JANE WYMAN 
MATINEE THEATRE 
MARGIE SHERIFF OF COCHISE 
THE WHISTLER ROY ROGERS 

and many others. (full list on request) 


READING FEE: $10.00—Refundable if sale 
is made. Positively no further fees if I accept 
your story and agree to adapt it. 


RALPH ROSE 435° Hazstite Ave 


SCHLITZ PLAYHOUSE 
SUSPENSE 











REJECTED? 


ead 
e ver feel your story failed to receive 
an interested reading at an editorial 


desk? 


e Ever feel you'd like competent criti- 
cism at an economical price? 


e Ever feel a little more knowledge of 
basic writing fundamentals would 
help bring you ‘out of the woods’? 


If so, we invite you into membership in 
THE STORY CRITICS' CLUB 


— > Get STAMPED APPROVAL for preferred 
editorial reading 


—> Save over 50% on criticism (only $1 on 
scripts to 2500, for instance) 


—> Our full-length course in fiction and article 
writing is without additional cost to mem- 
ers 


Eleven services — six-dollar membership fee 
Membership is limited 


Write for free details 


THE STORY CRITICS' CLUB 
810 West 26th Cheyenne, Wyoming 
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His 500th Sale! 
Dear Editor: 


A few years ago you were kind enough to an- 
nounce my FIRST sale in the “Forum.” I wish 
to take this opportunity to announce that I re- 
cently reached my 500th. 

These include sales to such publications as 
The American Mercury, Country Gentleman, 
Mademoiselle, Today’s Health, The Rotarian, 
among many others, and the writing of a month- 
ly department for a national business review. 

During this time, wRITER’s DIGEST has been a 
source of great inspiration and guidance. 

AuFreD K. ALLAN 
586 E. 179th St. 
New York 57, N. Y. 


On Your Mark, Goldie 
Dear Editor: 

For years I can’t count I’ve been subscribing 
tO WRITER’S DIGEST. For years I refuse to count 
I’ve been sitting at my desk (when the spirit 
moved). For weeks, too numerous to count. I 
took courses in short-story writing. and all to 
no avail—except for several sales to a greeting- 
card company and one short, short, short, short 
story. 

Consequently, every few months I try to scratch 
the writing itch out of my fingers, and to brush 
the desire to write out of my frustrated head 
forever. But, then, your magazine comes in and 
I’m on fire again—to write even though I have 
4000 rejection slips and placed about 7009 in 
your’s and every other contest I ever entered. 

But now, dear Editor, with your July issue, 
dedicated to “plotting fiction for women read- 
ers’ I somehow feel this is it! The turning point 
for me! I have about four stories at least that 
I suddenly see the reasons for which they were 
rejected and how I might be able to rewrite 
and sell. 

Go.pig SUTTON 
Writer 

9 Sunnyfield Rd. 
Bedford, Mass. 


© Goldie—sell a story for $25 or more by July 
4th and we'll give you an extra $25.—Ed. 


$2500 for Book Projects 
Dear Editor: 

The Eugene F. Saxton Memorial Trust would 
like to stress the fact that its fellowships are not 
intended to enable persons to take courses of in- 
struction either in college or elsewhere. A fel- 
lowship of up to $2500 a year is available to 
help a talented writer to finish a book project 
which he has already started. The money is for 
living expenses. For details and an application 
blank write to 

EuGENE F. Saxton 
MeEmoriAL TRUST 

49 East 33rd Street, 
New York 16, N. Y. 
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So—Iin The Xmas Spirit . 


BOOK PUBLISHERS IN A JAM... 


An A. L. Fierst Appraisal Of Your Book... At Only $5! 


12 vacancies on major publishing lists— 
2 firms with 3 each. Situation, urgent; 
opportunity, extraordinary. Regular de- 
mands doubled by several other firms. 
Desired: solid non-fiction; above average 
novels; personal experiences; off-trail 
books; mystery; suspense; westerns. 


When publishers need books they usu- 


_ ally call on long established agents known 


to them personally, with whom they have 


| done. business before. They don’t call on 


critics, consultants, collaborators, ghost- 
writers or newcomers to the field who 
call themselves agents but whom few pub- 


lishers have seen. 


The publishers are calling on me. That 
is why, although my regular book ap- 
praisal charge is $10, I shall appraise your 
book for only $5. This is not philanthropy; 
I am looking for new book authors to de- 
velop as I have developed my many other 
successful authors—and I expect to be 
amply compensated through my 10% 
commission. 


BOOKS: 


oo og 





} j 34 UTNAM 
| PARRAR, STRAUS 
if : LIPPINCOTT 
4. BARNES 
) 


IRTON 
PRENTICE~ HALL 
VANGUAR 
FUNK A. WAGNALLS 
MORR' 

DUELL 
MESSNER 
CROWELL 
MACRAE-SMITH 
VAN NOSTRAND 
GREENBERG 
GOLD MEDAL 
BALLANTINE 
RAND ane 
POCKET BOOKS 
AVON 


CE 
POPULAR LIBRARY 
PERMA BOOKS 
BANTAM 
MERCURY 





ALF appraisals and assistance have brought new au- 
thors motion picture sales (this month you can see 
Randolph Scott in Columbia’s DECISION AT SUN- 
DOWN); and book publication by the firms you see 
listed next to the picture—a shot of one of my office 
bookcases filled with ALF book placements, most of 
them first books. The ALF books which became SAT- 
URDAY EVENING POST and LADIES HOME 
JOURNAL serials, and a fabulously successful Pulitzer 
Prize winning Broadway play, were all novels by writ- 
ers who came to me as beginners. 


25 years of successful book experience will cost you exactly $5 for a legitimate editorial 


evaluation of your book, fiction or non-fiction. Beware of free offers and new agents learning at your 


expense. 


editors. Fee refunded from commission. 


Here you will receive detailed initial comment and, 


if your script is salable, submissions to 





slip an author can make. Your 


. free with our compliments. 





DON'T MAKE MISTAKES WITH YOUR BOOK! 
Don't Lose Time, Money And The Chance For Publication! 


25 years of intensive experience in selling books of all types has acquainted us with every possible 
i book is precious—don’t let it be mishandled through lack of informa- 
tion. Save yourself time, money, headache, heartache, frustration. Send for THE INSIDE STORY 








STORIES, ARTICLES, TV & PLAYS: You pay your way by commissions or o~ f prefer commis- 


sions, but until I make two sales for you I must charge $1 per thousand words, with a minimum of on an 
TV: f hour show, $10; full hour show, $25. PLAYS, $50; and of course you know that TEAHGUSE OF THE A aw. 
GUST MOON was sold through this agency. You will receive an honest professional criticism of your work. If your script 
is not salable, but can be made so, you will receive revision and replot suggestions. If a particular script you send is un- 
salable—actually not worth further effort—we shall tell you so, and why, so that you may aviod those mistakes in your 
future work. Suitable scripts will be recommended to editors immediately, and in any case, whether your script is unsal- 
le, can be repaired, or is salable as it is, we shall endeavor to build you up as a writer with suggestions for new copy 
in line with your talents. 


PROFESSIONALS: Since the start of the year close to 50 professional writers have switched to this a 
I work with such writers on a 10% commission basis. Tell me about your sales, short story or book, or both, and we 
on with the business of career bujlding. 


A. L.FIERST, Literary Agent, 545 Fifth Ave., New York 17,N.Y. 
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Knock, Knock 
Dear Editor: 

I fed the mails for ten years before needling 
into the writing field, which is about as easy to 
crack as the military code. The point is—it can 
be done. 

I have no claims to anything big: just a piling 
up of little victories. 

First, $10 for a poem to Ideals. Then $3 for 
another poem used in Charlie’s Laugh Book. 
The next little victory was an article about the 
good points of our North Dakota weather which 
was read into the Congressional Record by our 
Congressman, reprinted in a Montana newspa- 
per column, and found its way to a Hollywood 
broadcast. Then I took seventh in a national 
short-story contest. 

A tornado devastated part of our city. My 
article on this was sold to a small newspaper 
and reprinted along with my picture in the 
Minneapolis Star. 

Last winter my husband flew us to Palm Des- 
ert. Another writer at our hotel looked the 
place over and said, “I think I'll write this up.” 
I did, too, and the article brought $75 from air 
Facts. In March we made another flight to 
Tucson. I made notes on airports where we 
stopped, and adding a light touch on which 
made the best coffee, I again sold AiR FACTS 
$50 worth of copy and pictures. FLYING MAGA- 
zINE paid $15 for a piece on my husband who 
nearly cracked his neck by taking to the air with 
his fiaps anchored. 

LISTEN sent $20 for a true short story on how 
an aicoholic driver broke up our family one 
Christmas. 

There have been other little victories—nothing 
outstanding, but the point is—there have been 
acceptances. 

Nobody could have known less about writing 
than I when I first determined to conquer the 
giant. There is so much to learn! Longfellow 
once said, “Perseverance is a great element of 
success. If you knock long enough and loud 
enough at a gate, you are sure to wake up some- 
body.” Just keep knocking, friends. 

Francis C. THOMPSON 
1302 Broadway 
Fargo, N. D. 


Voice From Swampscott 
Dear Editor: 


I would like to hear from people in the Lynn 
area (Swampscott, Marblehead, Salem, Nahant, 
etc.) who are actively interested in writing of 
any description, whether it be humor, poetry, 
articles, or short stories, with a view to forming 
a club for the exchange of ideas. I would also 
like to work with someone on articles dealing 
with either houses which have an _ interesting 
history or persons in the general area who are 
notable in some way. Possibly a person who is 
naturally curious and knows many people and 
places in this vicinity would be of help. Primarily, 
however, I would like to hear from anyone nearby 
who likes writing. 

MiriaM J. Harris 
37 Shepard Avenue 
Swampscott, Mass. 


After 57 Years! 
Dear Editor: 


Will you please include the Detroit Women 
Writer’s Club in the listing of writing groups. As 
their representative, please use my name and 
address as printed above, since I am currently 
the club’s corresponding secretary. This Club 
was organized in 1900. 

Mrs. E. M. CuTLer 
19450 Griggs Avenue 
Detroit 21, Mich. 


What’s Cooking? 
Dear Editor: 


We are interested in working with top-flight 
freelance people who market stories to leading 
consumer publications. We would like to work 
with these people in developing stories about 
Duncan Hines Travel Guide Books as well as 
Duncan Hines himself. 

Writers may contact me for further informa- 
tion and exploration of ideas. 

Epcar H. ScHoii 
Duncan Hines Institute 
408 E. State St., Ithaca, N. Y. 








STORIES 
NOVELS 
BOOKS 





SOLD 


WHAT WE'VE DONE FOR OTHERS: 


$1,230 for a magazine story! 

$750.00 Advance for a book idea! 
$300 Advance for 60 pp. of books! 
“Discovery” in ESQUIRE MAGAZINE! 
Book-of-the-month Recommendation! 
BEST SELLER BOOK PUBLICATION 


— 








If you want results: | Sore sending 
can help you. 


Professional fiction 
handled on 10%,, and 
we help you sell 
highest-rate markets. 





Don’t market haphazardly and write s -3 Write for + free detailed a yd 
our manuscript. The fee vey low. 
omprehensive sales and editoris: 


PUBLISHER’S AGENCY 


Manuscript Placement for Authors 
33 WEST 42nd STREET, NEW YORK (36) 


If you want to sell wi 
aid for unestablished writers. 
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ty the 15th of each month, Writer’s 
Digest enrolls a selected group of stu- 
dents in its Beginner’s Individual Course in 
Short Story Writing. Experienced students 
or writers with a good record of mss. sales 
are not eligible. 

The purpose of this Beginner’s Course in 
Writing is to show plainly the elements in 


De eae ee 





writing and painstakingly explain how to 
write short stories. Part of the instruction 
consists of detailed criticism of two 5,000 
word short stories that you write. The 
course lasts four months. 

Graduates of the Beginner’s Course in 
Writing will not suddenly become profes- 
sional writers, nor will they earn $500 a 
week from their writing. They will, how- 





ever, understand a few secrets of profes- 
sional writing and be able to compose good, 
readable English in the approved editorial 
form. Only sincere students are desired. 

The price of this course is quite reason- 
able.* You will have the opportunity to 
study under experienced, professional edi- 
tors who will take an individual interest in 
your progress. Complete details and an out- 
line of the Beginner’s Course in Writing 
that will intrigue and inspire you, await 
your inquiry. 

We invite you to reply at once. 

*We believe this to be the lowest priced 
short story course sold by a reliable insti- 


tution. Money back agreement on all en- 
ro!lments. 





Name 


[_] Kindly send details of the Beginner’s Course in Writing. 
There is no obligation and no salesman will call. 





Address _ 








City 


State 











Writer’s Digest, 22 East 12th Street, Cincinnati 10, Ohio 














SELL IN THREE MONTHS... 
OR YOUR MONEY BACK 


YOU CAN WRITE JUVENILES 
AND SELL WITHIN THREE MONTHS 


I've sold over 3,500 Stories, 
Serials, Articles and Fillers to 
Juvenile Editors. 
Now I'm Teaching. 

Also 


CRITICISM-COLLABORATION 


Juvenile Book Manuscript Criticism A Specialty 
Write for Terms ond for FREE Pamphiet 
"Fundamentals of Juvenile Writing" 


Dept. D 
WILL HERMAN 


Write for Terms and for FREE Pamphiet 
"Fundamentals of Juvenile Writing" 


1726 West 25th Street 
Cleveland 13, Ohio 








YOUR MARKETING— 


Needs the boost of this 84 page book 


FIRST HUNDRED REJECTIONS ARE HARDEST 


Highly interesting, GORDON CHASE unloads 
his perpetual writing experiences, and how you 
can avoid stacks of similar disappointments. 
Teeming with information invaluable in your 
writing career. Your Christmas dish to flavor 
your efforts for a long time to come. $1.00. 


FAIRMOUNT PRESS 


Signal Mountain Tennessee 








SCRIPT SERVICE 
TYPING & COPYING 


*REASONABLE RATES 


on scripts of all kinds 


*FAST, ACCURATE SERVICE 
using ALL ELECTRIC typewriters and mimeo- 
graph machines 


*NO JOB TOO LARGE OR SMALL 


SEVEN ARTS SCRIPT SERVICE 


45 E. 34th Street, New York 16, N. Y. 
MUrray Hill 3-6540 











Dear Editor: 

Please place the Centinela Pencil Nibblers on 
your list of writers clubs. 

The Pencil Nibblers, formerly known as the 
Creative Writers Workshop, was formed in Octo- 
ber, 1950 by the graduate students of an adult 
writing course at Centinela High School in 
Inglewood. 

We feel that a sizeable blend of social activities, 
along with our manuscript analysis, has kept our 
group of old friends and new friends compact 
and happy. And of course anyone aspiring to 
write is always welcome here. 

We thank you very much, through our Presi- 
dent Donna English. 

Dance Jay Price 
Los Angeles 45, California 
7567 McConnel Avenue 


Winners Say “Thanks” 


Dear Editor: 

It has taken me several days to stabilize be- 
tween euphoria and post-euphoric depression, but 
I find myself this morning again in touch with 
reality and eager to thank you for the wonder- 
ful opportunity you have given me. 

Your telephone call informing me that I won 
the first prize and $500 in the wriTER’s DIGEST 
Contest could not have been more of a surprise. 

Incidentally I entered the contest with reluc- 
tance as the story I submitted is the only short 
short I have ever written, and was done to train 
myself to the medium. 

Thank you again for this lovely surprise, for 
the helpful work you are doing with the maga- 
zine. I am sure that many hopefuls, like myself, 
learn by reading it regularly. 

JANE STOLTEN 
Rt. No. 2 
Stockton, N. J. 


Dear Editor: 

Well, am I pleased! 1 got just what I wanted 
out of your contest—a typewriter! I mean, of 
course, what I wanted if I couldn’t hit the top 
prize. 

I’ve been writing fiction for about eight years. 
The first year I sold four short shorts, and not 
a line of fiction since until last week. Last week 
Mr. Malmgreen of Modern Romances sent me 
a telegram asking if I’d take $300 for a story 
I'd send them. It took two weeks to write 
the story, and $300 isn’t bad for two weeks after 
working seven years without a cent from fiction 

. the stuff of which even my dreams are 
made of! 

So—, thank you very much for the prize, 
Folks. I was going to spend some of my $300 
for a new typewriter—now I won’t have to. I 
bet the new one you've given me will bring me 
luck. 

(Mrs.) Lege Ficc 
120 Butler Ave. 
Indianapolis 19, Ind. 
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Dear Editor: 


It’s still hot in Miami at this time of the year. 
The sun comes up without much preamble, 
brassy, and beats the day into an early maturity. 
Its hot touch wakened me just as it had so 
many times before, so it was only another day 
in an endless chain. At first. 

I think of the box in the closet, packed tightly 
with the stack of manuscripts (rejected, of 
course) dating back twenty years to the day 
when, with a 12-year-old’s enthusiasm, I started 
a series of books which I knew would challenge 
my favorite Leo Edwards’ stories of Poppy Ott. 

On mornings like this, I wonder how many 
more stacks will clutter the closet before the first 
acceptance check appears. 


Then, I rationalize. Like most would-be’s, I 
haven’t made the all-out effort, the serious try 
through most of the years. It has been a some- 
times thing, interrupted by numerous job and 
geographical changes, marriage, service in two 
wars, and the countless meanderings of which life 
is made. I always thought that if I could have 
a while to do nothing but write—just station my- 
self at the keys and put my mind through the 
meat grinder—that would do the trick. 


Suddenly, last June, we found ourselves in the 
unique position of having all our bills paid. One 
morning my wife said: “All right. Quit your 
job, and do it.” 

“Write! We can do it, now. I'll go on work- 
ing and you take the rest of the year to throw 
your heart into the ring. Then, you’ve either 
accomplished something—or proved to yourself 
that you might as well forget it.” 

Like a triumphant dervish, I whirled by the 
lumber company where I had been Assistant 
Personnel Director (I was always an assistant 
something!), and informed the man I would be 
a free-lance writer! 

Suddenly, it was October. Everything I had 
sent out had come back. Not once. Repeatedly. 
I had begun to see it all as part of a vast con- 
spiracy. The Bureau (a controlling group of 


} editors, all high foreheads, Ivy League and briar 


pipes) had decreed: “Boys, let us close the gate 
on this bird, Johnson!” 

And so it was, that this morning I decided to 
make my necessary run to the drug store, where 
they were having a Ic sale on canned shaving 
cream, then return to do some more desperate 
rehashing in the rejection stack. As I walked 
out the door, the postman didn’t even greet 
me, so busy was he, trying to stuff the big, 
brown envelope into the box. 

Well, I thought, with usual jocularity, J won- 
der which one of The Bureau Boys has round- 
tipped me this morning? When I fought the 
envelope free and saw the WD return address, 
I rallied in self-defense, knowing my subscription 
wasn’t up until next April. “Then, I remembered 
the contest, and the fact that I had sent out 
THE JAM TREE some months ago. Well, here 


SELLS ARTICLE BEFORE 
COMPLETING COURSE 


"Before completing the N.I.A. Course, 
| sold a feature to Screenland Maga- 
zine for $50. | am now working into 
the fiction field. Previous to enrolling, 
| had never written a line for publi- 
cation.''—Gene E. Levant, I16 West 
Ave., Los Angeles 28, Calif. 





Why Can't You Write? 


It's much simpler than you think! 


O MANY people with the “‘germ’”’ of writing in them 
simply can’t get started. They suffer from inertia. Or 
they set up imaginary barriers to taking the first step. 

Many are convinced the field is confined to persons gifted 
with a genius for writing. 4 hea Ne 

Few realize that the great bulk of commercial writing is 
done by so-called ‘“‘unknowns.’’ Not only do these thou- 
sands of men and women produce most of the fiction pub- 
lished, but countless ae on business, current events, 
social matters, household affairs, hobbies, travel, local, 
church and club activities, etc., as well. 

Such material is in constant demand. Every week thou- 
sands of checks for $25, $50 and $100 go out to writers 
whose latent ability was perhaps no greater than yours. 


The Practical Method 


Newspaper work demonstrates that the way to 
learn writing is by writing! Newspaper copy desk 
editors waste no time on theories or ancient 
classics. The story is the thing. Every copy ‘“‘cub” 
goes through the course of practical criticism—a 
training that turns out more successful authors 
than any other experience. 

That is why Newspaper Institute of America 
bases its writing instruction on the Copy Desk 
Method. It starts and keeps you writing in your 
own home, on your own time. And upon the very 
same kind of actual assignments given daily to 
metropolitan reporters. Thus you learn by doing 
not by studying the individual styles of model 
authors. 

Each week your work is analyzed constructively 
by practical writers. Gradually they help to clarify 
your own distinctive style. Writing soon becomes 
easy, absorbing. Profitable, too, as you gain the 
“professional” touch that gets your material 
accepted by the editors. Above all, you can see 
constant progress week by week as your faults 
are corrected and your writing ability grows. 


Have You Natural Ability? 


Our FREE Writing Aptitude Test will reveal whether or 
not you have natural talent for writing. It will analyze your 
powers of observation, your imagination and dramatic in- 
stinct. You’ll enjoy taking this test. There is no cost or 
obligation. Simply mail the coupon below, today. Newspaper 
Institute of America, One Park Avenue, New York 16 <7 ; A 
(Founded 1925) (Licensed by State of New York. ) (Ap- 
proved Member, National Home Study Council.) 





Newspaper Institute of America 

One Park Avenue, New York 16, N. Y. 

Send me, without cost or obligation, 
. your Writing Aptitude Test and further 
information about writing for profit, as 
promised in Writer’s Dicest, December. 





Mr. 
reer weer te Seen Lee eae Seo 
Miss 
| pp a ea ES eS EO ae AS EOE 
City ; Zone State 
(All corr d ec ¢ fid ia 
No salesman will call.) 7-W-597 











Copyright 1957, Newspaper Institute of America 
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| 
We are established General Book publishers for over thirty years, who offer you 
friendly editors and MS readers; able artists; punctual printers; general publicity i 
work and newspaper reviews; cataloguing and distribution; circulars to the I 
Author's personal mailing list. ; 
If you have a typewritten MS on any subject-(30,000 words and up) you are j 
cordially invited to submit it, with the complete certainty on your part that it will n 
be read without delay, and of course, free. New and unknown authors welcome. 
We offer straight royalty when possible. Many titles are published on a subsidy 
plan, with higher royalty. If accepted, your book will be published promptly and ; 
adequately, otherwise your MS will be returned promptly. Write first if I 
you prefer. 
D 
DORRANCE & COMPANY : 
(Publishers since 1920) i 
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would be another acknowledgment and thank- 


you letter to join the one I had received in the 
1947 contest, the only other one I ever entered. 
I pulled it out to read: 

“Congratulations! Your story has won sixth 
prize in WRITER’s DIGEST 1957 Short Short Story 
Contest. 

“All of us here enjoyed reading your—.” 

I had to stop. Somehow, my eyes had 
gotten unfocused. I came in and sat in the rocker 
for awhile, then tried it again. The words still said 
the same thing. 

My wife, having worked last evening, was still 
asleep. At my touch, she rolled over and blinked, 
Then, seeing the sun was still treacherously low 
to the yardarm, she sat up in alarm. 

“What’s the matter?” she demanded, wide- 
eyed. 

“Nothing, sweetie,” I assured her nonchalantly. 
“It’s just that it’s a prize day, and I thought 
you'd like a nice cup of sixth coffee. Here— 
read it!” 

“Honey, will they put your name in the maga- 
zine?” 

“You bet!” I confirmed, “just a minute.” I 
got out last year’s issue with its winners, and 
we admiringly pictured my name opposite the 
number 6. 

“Who were the judges that did this?” she 
asked next, and I ran for the February issue. 

“Steezer, Dorrence, Abbott, and Allen—Steve 
Allen. Say, I’ll bet this manuscript is just lousy 
with Steverino’s fingerprints!” 

Anyway, that’s how it happened at our house 
this morning. 

A most sincere THANK YOU! 

Gero. W. JouNnson, Jr., 
1389 N.W. 100th Terr. 
Miami 47, Florida. 


The New Champ? 
Dear Editor: 

Your originality, your economy of words is 
incomparable. Who but the editors of WD could 
have concluded a serial in such dramatic fashion? 
I picked up my copy of the November issue hun- 
gry for the third installment of “Man Against 
White Space.” White Space had knocked the 
man clean out of the book! 

Gus Kocu 
Reily, Ohio 
¢ Just stand by for round 3.—Ed. 


Life Sentence 


Dear Editor: 


A woman asked the late Cecil Hunt of the 
London Daily Mail: “Shall I discourage my 
daughter in her desire to become a writer?” To 
which Mr. Hunt replied: “Can you?” 

James E, Stoxes, M/Sgt. U.S.A.F. 
P.O. Box 124 
March AF Base 
Riverside, California 








GIVE YOURSELF A CHRISTMAS PRESENT: 
A TICKET TO INDEPENDENCE 


Pauline Bloom’s expert, personal, step-by-step guidance 
will help you produce the kind of stories that bring checks 


instead of rejection slips. Why make a habit of mistakes 
when you can learn to write the kind of stories editors 
want to buy? 


TESTED, PROVED PLAN 


Miss Bloom has taught thousands of writers success- 
fully at Town Hall, Rutgers University, Brooklyn College, 
and in her own classes, and she has sold hundreds of her 
own mss. to many markets including the to; ae Her 
methods are based on conditions that exist TODAY. Her 
great experience is at your command. She takes you in 
hand as a class of one, and she keeps in mind your par- 
ticular background, needs, problems and pa 
helps you, step by step to write the best story ‘of Rt ch 
you are capable. ONE SALE TO SECONDARY MARKET 
CAN PAY FOR YOUR COURSE AND START YOU ON 


YOUR WAY. 
CRITICISM SERVICE 


Have you a problem story? Pauline Bloom can tell you 
what’s wrong and what to do to make it right. $1.00 per 
thousand words, $5.00 minimum. Payment and stam ~" 
envelope should accompany script. Special rate for books 
PERSONAL CONSULTATION BY ARRANGEMENT 


PAULINE BLOOM WORKSHOP FOR WRITERS 
58 Willow Street-D—Brooklyn 1, N. Y. 


I'd like to know more. Without obligation please tell me 
about your step-by-step help. 


as she 


Name 


Address 


City Zone. . op aiawia ke nodes 


Approved as a correspondence course under the laws of the 
State of New York. 
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SHOWCASE THEATRE 
STUDIO of PLAYWRITING 


a new writing technique 

practical stagecraft 
offers . , 

studio productions 


off-B’way productions 


425 W. 57th St. CO 5-0538 
N.Y. 19, N.Y. LE 2-1100 








Editing, rewriting, polishing of 
BOOK LENGTHS. BOOK AP- 
PRAISAL $5 


Criticism of short mss. $1 per |,000 
words, minimum, $5 


KATHRN BEMIS WILSON 


225 Fairview Ave. SY 9-8666 
South Pasadena, California 
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SMLA sells over 6,000 scripts yearly. Some typical checks for sales in various fields are shown above 


SERVICE if your material is salable, we'll sell it to the best possible markets at best possible rates, 
and cover sales of additional rights throughout the world. If your material is unsalable as it stands but 
can be repaired, we'll give you detail-by-detail advice on how to repair it, so that you may, without 
additional charge, return it to us for sale. And if your material is completely unsalable, we'll tell you 
why, and give you specific advice on how to avoid those errors in future material. We report within 
two weeks. 


TERMS PROFESSIONALS: If you are selling fiction or articles regularly to national magazines, or 
have sold a book to a major publisher within the past year, we'll be happy to discuss handling your 
output on straight commission basis of 10% on all American sales, 15% on Canadian sales, and 
20% on British and other foreign sales. 


NEWCOMERS: As recompense for working with beginners or newer writers until you begin to 
earn your keep through sales, our fee, which should accompany material, is five dollars per script for 
scripts up to 5,000 words, one dollar per thousand words for additional thousands and final fraction 
(for example, seven dollars for a script of 6,895 words). $25 for books of all lengths up to 150,000 
words, $50 for books over 150,000 words; $5. for 15-minute television or radio scripts, $10 for half hour 
scripts, $15 for one hour scripts; information on stage, syndicate, and other types of material on 
request. We drop all fees after we make several sales for new clients. A stamped, self-addressed en- 
velope, please, with all manuscripts. 


VY] SCOTT MEREDITH LITERARY AGENCY 


580 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 36,N.Y. 
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Touch me” 
says the 


POST 


A crisp and reasonable study of 





the editorial requirements of The 


Saturday Evening Post by Irene Wempe 


_S DOES IT TAKE to “make” the saTURDAY EVENING POST? 
“It is too intangible to put into words,” Mr. Brandt told me. “The only 
general advice I can give is—touch me.” 

It seems to me, two things stand out in post stories, strong characterization and 
information, especially Americana information. If you have technical knowledge on 
any subject and the ability to dramatize it, add your love or action story, peopled 
with sympathetic characters, and that could be it. 

I know one young writer who attended a police academy before attempting a 
post police yarn. In fact, he was so zealous over his studies, his instructors got 
suspicious of him. But his tory made the post and, reading it, you felt the author 
knew what he was talking about. 

If you know about any subject thoroughly, from raising chickens to blasting off 
to the moon and can write about it authoritatively, use it for the background of 
your story or part of your emotional problem. 


13 





Make me laugh, make 


In my case, I love the old west. I haven’t 
consciously made a study of it, but I have a 
“feel” for it. Frontier people somehow come 
alive for me. They are earthy and sincere, 
tough and independent—and I know them. 
And, of course, we do best the thing we love 
to do. 

There isn’t any set type of character in 
POST stories, but simple everyday people 
seem to stand a better chance than the 
sophisticated. And even their sophisticated 
characters are fundamentally nice people, 
good people. We find the razzle-dazzle hero- 
ine who comes to Hollywood or New York 
from some little Midwest town really wants 
the hero and a rose-covered cottage. The 
heroes all have a certain integrity; the tough 
guy will have a soft spot that makes you like 
14 


me cry, touch me, says 


him, something human and sympathetic— 
often, this is achieved by a single speech or 
small gesture but it puts the reader on his 
side. If the post publishes anything brutal 
or shocking, they almost always cancel it out 
with the decent and wholesome. 

Be sure you know your character, know 
him and love him even if he doesn’t deserve 
it. He is your child. If you know him well 
enough, he will motivate himself, react for 
himself, make his own pitfalls and work out 
his dilemma in his own way. 

Put a basic need behind his desire, one 
rooted far back in his past. Once we under- 
stand the why of a man’s obsession, we are 
more sympathetic toward it—and the reader 
must care or your story has failed. 

To help launch a story problem, think of 
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two people representing divergent philoso- 
phies; you have the nucleus of conflict in 
that alone. Notice that it is not divergent 
“characters” or divergent “natures,” but 
philosophies. And since we can change our 
philosophies but not our basic natures, one 
or the other of your people, can believably 
change at the end of your story. This also 
creates contrast, and contrast sharpens your 
character picture. 

A good story, slanted toward the post or 
otherwise, must incubate and grow and come 
from some deep inner part of you. It must 
be the result of your own philosophy, your 
values, your love and understanding of all 
people. How about the mechanical part of 
putting it together? Knowing this comple- 
ments your creative side and gives it 
direction. 

I know many fine writers scorn formula of 
any kind, but they use it unconsciously be- 
cause their published stories always break 
down into pattern. And I don’t care how arty 
you are, if you write an 8,000-word story and 
the SATURDAY EVENING Post tells you it is 
too long, they won’t buy it unless you cut it 
to 5,000 words. 

I don’t follow any special method when I 
write, but if the story bogs down, I check it 


Erd Brandt, Post editor 


Wells from Pix 


against my old dog-eared list of rules: 
(1) The Immediate Problem 

(Actually, an old problem for this 

character which has developed an 

immediacy ) 

The Launching Incident 

(The spark that starts something) 


(3) The Decision 
(Deciding to do something about it) 
(4) The Dark Moment 


(When everything seems lost ) 
(5) The Choice 
(Or the final decision ) 


The Reward or Punishment 
(Depending on whether or not the 
goal was a worthy one) 

Story rules are elastic in application. 

Sometimes, in spite of all, we still miss the 
boat. All writers have had this experience. 

I think the secret goes back to Erd 
Brandt’s advice, Touch me. And it is more 
than pouring out emotional words; it is 
touching that universal something within all 
of us, identifying with our needs, our hopes, 
our fears, our aloneness. 

I’ve come to believe the answer is to write 
out of the compassionate inner recesses of 
your own heart. 


Opposite page: Robert Fuoss, 
executive editor, seated on 
the desk of Ben Hibbs, editor 
of THE post. Left, associate 
editor, Erd Brandt, with his 
Lancia which he completely 
rebuilt. He is shown with 

a friend of the family, 

Louis Mutschuker who 
helped with some of the 
work. Not shown, but in the 
best of spirits, is author 
Irene Wempe whose story 
“Hand Me Down Bride” 
appeared in the October 
12th issue of the Post. 
She’s a Los Angeles girl. 
About her article, J. Day 
Edgar, one of the post’s 
editors said: “I can’t think 
of a thing to add to it.” 








The Magic 


Non-fiction Formula 


Out of a thousand articles editors buy, 


80% seem to fall in a general pattern. 


Chart by Alan R. Blackburn 


bere LEAD 1s the showcase for your ar- 
ticle. Make it short—five or six sen- 
tences: state your case simply and with 
sweet reason. If your conclusions do not 
permit full exposure in your lead, at least 
give a broad hint. 

In your lead, avoid stentorian phrasing, 
exhorting, caps and italics. Few nouns de- 
serve more than one adjective. 

You don’t have to be a fine writer. Most 
pros are not. They are lucid; they write 
without words getting in their way. Fine 
writers labor for immortality; pros don’t 
have time. They just state their case, let- 
ting their first paragraph convince the 
reader the article is worth reading about. 

In your second paragraph give your own 
personal interpretation to your lead state- 
ment. This stamps the article as private 
property and gives it the mark of your per- 
sonality. This sells the article and makes it 
different from all others on the subject. 
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Without this, you have cold potatoes at 
best; boredom at worst. Your interpreta- 
tion should be crisp, brief and as far away 
from editorializing as you can get. 

Let’s pick a subject and see about this 
business of personal interpretation. 

Char lie Chaplin? 

An ex-ham gone wrong? A great artist 
far ahead of his time? A dated silent pic- 
ture star? Dated by what? Either you have 
a personal interpretation of your very own 
or you are trying to catch an editor with 
tinned meat. 

Follow your lead with an anecdote, per- 
haps two. The purpose of the anecdote is 
to support your lead, to verify it and justify 
it. You don’t need to use a sledge hammer 
—use a feather—allow your reader to dis- 
cover the kinship. Immediately after the 
anecdote, swoop in with a declarative state- 
ment of your case, graced with your own 
attitude, just as you promised in your sec- 
ond paragraph. Not didactic, nor forcing, 
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nor urging. Write it clearly and reasonably. 

Now repeat this dose a second time. One 
or two anecdotes to amplify your theme, 
then introduce a piece of short straight ex- 
position in which meaning is given to the 
anecdotes by your personal attitude, grasp, 
understanding. 

Enter the other woman! In non-fiction 
“the other woman” is a possible conclusion 
which is different from the one you will 
summarize at the end. You tantalize the 
reader by offering an avenue of thought 
that seems to run counter to your conclu- 
sions. An anecdote promptly gives credence 
to this opposing point of view. Again you 
give your own personal interpretation. This 
quashes the other woman and puts her on 
your side. 

Now ask yourself a. nasty question— 
“Can the reader stop here and never won- 
der what happened next?” If so, you’ve 
created a string of sausages. Needle the 
sausage with doubt. Editors call it sus- 


pense. What will happen next? Can you 
make the reader wonder. 

If you have figures, statistics, charts, data, 
quotes, hard facts, roll them out. Snap 
them off with an interpretation. This time, 
let the interpretation come to the reader 
through the mouth of some one else. You 
stand on the other fellow’s neat summary 
(and how you sweat to put those words in 
his mouth!). 

Wrap it up with one new fact, one brief 
anecdote that again makes the point you 
have been driving toward. Then a quick 
summary or roundup, a punch at the end, 
and get out fast. 

In re-writing, see if you can begin on the 
bottom of page 3, end on page 16 instead 
of 19. Show it to four experts in the field 
in which the article is written, two of which 
are sure to take opposite points of view. Do 
additional research to take care of valid ob- 
jections, securing necessary new facts. Mail 
and sell. 
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New York 
Market Letter 


By Pauline Bloom 


ERRY CHRISTMAS to you all! 1958 is 
M going to be a good year in publishing, 
and you may as well start preparing for it 
now. 

Prentice-Hall, Inc., in its big, busy plant 
in Englewood Cliffs, New Jersey, now oc- 
cupies some 270,000 square feet of space on 
26 acres overlooking the Hudson River. It’s 
a smooth operation which includes the pur- 
chasing, production, design, copy reading 
and art services for all the Prentice-Hall 
book departments; the shipping department 
with room for four million books; the cleri- 
cal and business offices, the law book, book 
club, vocational text book, and specialties 
divisions, the cashier’s offices, the account- 
ing and processing departments, and the 
office of the president, John G. Powers. It 
has impressive conveyor systems, loading 
docks, a 10,000 square foot cafeteria ac- 
commodating 500 people, and a postal sub 
station. 

The New York office at 70 Fifth Avenue, 
which has been the center of the firm’s op- 
erations for the last 40 years, occupies 
three floors which house the trade book 
division, sport book division, mail order de- 
partment and the advertising, promotion, 
and publicity departments. Also in New 
York are the offices of the Chairman of the 
Board, Richard P. Ettinger, and editor in 
chief of the trade book department, Myron 
L. Boardman. 

Mr. Boardman is a strikingly handsome 
man, resembling a movie publisher, even to 
the graying temples. “Twenty per cent of 
our list consists of the inspirational or self- 
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help book,” Mr. Boardman said. “The re- 
maining 80 per cent includes almost every 
kind of book which has a large potential 
market, and which lends itself to promo- 
tion.” So if you send a book here, can you 
truthfully say it has a large potential mar- 
ket (500,000 interested prospects of which 
50,000 can be sold?) Does it lend itself to 
creative promotion? 

Prentice-Hall does not publish mysteries, 
westerns or science fiction books, and it’s a 
rather limited market for fiction in general. 
Since 1913 it has been known for its text 
books and business books, reports and serv- 
ices. But it has not been as well known that 
the trade department, established in 1936, 
has an annual list of more than 100 titles. 
Including the text and business books the 
list- runs to 300 titles a year. 

By far the largest number of titles are in- 
spirational or self help books. “The Power 
of Positive Thinking,” by Norman Vincent 
Peale, was America’s No. 1 non-fiction best 
seller from 1953 to 1955, with a distribution 
of well over two million copies. “How to 
Live 365 Days A Year,” by Dr. John A. 
Schindler, sold half a million copies in the 
last two years. 

In charge of these books, which are sold 
largely through the mail-order department, 
is Stewart C. Sloan. Show him a market he 
can reach and he’ll want a book on the sub- 
ject. 

Books of religious inspiration, he finds, 
do best when done by recognized religious 
leaders. Others, which combine inspiration 
or self-help with any aspect of life, and 
which offer practical information as well as 
inspiration, are a good bet for the free-lance 
writer. Books dealing with medicine, psy- 
chiatry, psychology or other technical or 
professional subjects, are usually produced 
in collaboration between a writer and an 
expert in the field. Salesmanship is an enor- 
mous subject. Other books which they have 
done, are in the fields of secretarial work, 
accounting, business management, advertis- 
ing, insurance, even handwriting analyses. 

‘Prentice Hall titles become automatic 
candidates for their various house book 
clubs, of which there are many—tax book 
clubs, real estate book clubs, salesman’s 








book clubs, books for living, etc., etc. Mr. 
Sloan’s mail-order department issued 50 
books this year, and next year they hope 
to do 60. 

The most successful books here, next to 
those dealing with inspiration and self-help, 
are in the fields of medicine, religion, 
economics, politics, travel, do-it-yourself, 
sports, business, music, law, cook books, 
sewing, games, gardening, entertaining, bi- 
ography, autobiography and technical books 
of all kinds. There is an interest right now 
in humor. The principal search is for books 
that are apt to produce volume sales— 
not the sensational books which become 
season runaways and then peter out, but 
the kind of books that sell steadily for a long 
time. 

Bernard Geis is director of the sports 
book division, issuing 20 books a year; books 
like “Rocky Marciano’s Book of Boxing 
and Bodybuilding,’ by Charles Goldman; 
“Sports Afield Treasury of Waterfowl,” by 
B. W. Cartwright; “The Spectacle of 
Sports,” by Norton Wood—all on this fall’s 
list. Books on every aspect of every sport are 
a possibility (for some reason tennis books 
don’t sell as well as other sports). Biogra- 
phies and autobiographies of famous sports 
personalities are used. 

“We are building a most extensive sports 
book publishing program, second only to 
Barnes, who is the current leader in the 
field,” Mr. Geis said. “And we’re apt to sell 
more copies of each book too, because we’re 
geared for unique promotional campaigns, 
not only through traditional book markets, 
but through special outlets such as sporting 
goods stores, universities, etc.” 

Mr. Geis is also in charge of a special di- 
vision of children’s books consisting mostly 
of anthologies or adaptations of well-known 
classics, or books with some other connec- 
tion with an already pre-sold name. 

The regular juvenile department is in 
charge of Marjorie Thayer. This is a new 
development at Prentice-Hall, but is ex- 
panding. Right now there is no interest in 
picture books or other books for very young 
children. But if you have any ideas for juve- 
nile books intended for children from eight 
on up, by all means query Miss Thayer. 
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I hope this rather lengthy rundown of 
Prentice-Hall gives you, as it did me, the 
“feel” of a big-time publisher whose domi- 
nant attitude toward a manuscript is “where 
can I sell it—and how?” 


Breakfast With the Winner 
During the Philadelphia Writers’ Confer- 
ence, Jane Stolten, winner of the WrITER’s 
DicEst short-short contest, and I had break- 
fast together. She was in my classes at the 





Jane Stolten at home 


conference and recognizably a comer. We 
talked of many things, including a novel 
on which she was working. I suggested that 
while she developed her ideas for the novel, 
she would do well to work on short stories 
too, and in this way acquire more technical 
understanding and craftsmanship for her 
novel. 

Jane Stolten leads a quiet rural life in a 
small Pennsylvania community, with her 
daughter, her two dogs, “Nutsy” and “Soc- 
rates,” and any other animals that come 
along and seem in need of a pat on the head 
and a home. She is a registered nurse, but 
was sweating out a case of Asian flu like so 
many others, until a call from Cincinnati, 
Ohio, brought the good news. That cured 
her. 


Channel Press, Inc., 159 Northern Boule- 
vard, Great Neck, Long Island, New York, 
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is a relatively new book publishing house. 
The President is Lester L. Doniger, the Vice 
President and Editor is Leonard R. Harris, 
and the assistant editor, who is also head of 
publicity, is Ruth Curby. 

This firm started with about half of its 
books planned for the Protestant ministry. 
Now, however, it is broadening its opera- 
tions to include books for the general read- 
er. These are largely non-fiction right now. 
“How To Be Accepted By The College 
Of Your Choice,” by Benjamin Fine; and a 
forthcoming anthology by Charles Van 
Doren. 

The program now is for 20 books a year, 
with four juveniles, two of these fiction and 
two non-fiction. The juvenile books are for 
children of 9 years or older. “Raphael, The 
Herald Angel,” by David Appel and Merle 
Hudson, is coming out about now, and al- 
ready promises big things. It has been picked 
up by the Religious Book Club and the 
Christian Herald Book Club, and will be 
syndicated by the Hall Syndicate, and will 
be on TV too. Channel distribution is han- 
dled by Crown Publishers. 

If you have ideas, write to Mr. Harris. 


At MADEMOISELLE, 575 Madison Avenue, 
New York City 22, each issue is centered 
around a thematic idea, and you of course 
have a much better chance if you know the 
plans for forthcoming issues. March is on 
Careers, April on Travel, May on Suburbia 
and Sports, June on Beauty, July on Read- 
ing, August on College. Submit at least four 
months ahead of issue date and query the 
managing editor, Cyrilly Abels. She is very 
much interested in fresh ideas freshly ex- 
pressed. Almost half of the material used 
here comes in through “unsolicited” sources, 
so there goes your alibi that the unknown 
writer doesn’t have a chance. “Study the 
magazine,” Miss Abels warned me. “We 
are different from other magazines in such 
subtle ways that each writer must dig out 
these differences for himself.” 

Both fiction and non-fiction should run 
preferably from 2,000 to 3,000 words. Poetry 
is used. Payment anywhere from $10 to 
$500. Get the January issue and compare 
your story with the one by Albert Camus 
in this issue (yes, this year’s Novel Prize 
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winner), or the book excerpt from “Strange 
Evil,’ by Jane Gaskell, a fourteen-year-old 
girl or the article by Nancy Wilson Ross on 
“Zen,” a spiritual system on thought. 


Here‘s A NEW market—a challenging one, 
a bi-monthly called prospectus, which 
sells for $1.00 an issue. The publisher is 
Gabriel Gladstone; the editor Maurice Spec- 
tor; the address 470 Fourth Avenue, New 
York City. 

The first issue, dated November, has “The 
Battle of Little Rock,” by Jerry Neil; “West- 
ern Economy Is Expanding,” by Colin 
Clark; “Disarmament In The Nuclear Age” 
by Norman Thomas.” “The British Labor 
Party” by Samuel J. Hurwitz, and an ar- 
ticle by Howard Fast which received wide 
publicity in most of the New York news- 
papers, a 25,000-word discussion of his dis- 
enchantment with the Communist party. 
This is an open market in almost every sense 
of the word, even with respect to length, 
as witness the Fast article. It has no political 
or other affiliations, no personal axes to 
grind. It wants articles on any subject which 
express an interesting point of view. It in- 
vites controversial material. Poetry is used. 
Payment by arrangement. 


THE RECONSTRUCTIONIST, 15 West 86th 
Street, New York City, is edited by Rabbi 
Eugene Kohn. David Sidorsky, formerly as- 
sociate editor, is now managing editor. Mr. 
Sidorsky is a teacher of philosophy at New 
York University and Columbia University. 

This is a bi-weekly which uses both fiction 
and non-fiction relating to Jewish life in 
America up to 4,000 words. Poetry is used. 
Payment about $50. 

At Hillman’s, 535 Fifth Avenue, New 
York City 17, James A. Byrans heads the 
Men’s Group, which includes PEOPLE ToDAy, 
REAL ADVENTURE, CHAMP, REAL DETECTIVE 
and HEADQUARTERS DETECTIVE. 

The biggest market here is for current 
crimes reports, and articles on crime sub- 
jects of 3,000 to 5,000 words. In the January 
issue Of HEADQUARTERS DETECTIVE, for ex- 
ample, Dr. Edwin Podolsky has an article, 
“Can You Kill In Your Sleep?”’, a critical 
examination of sleepwalking. These stories 
must be well documented. 





If a big crime breaks in your community, 
send in a full query. If you offer enough 
documented material and seem able to do a 
good writing job, you will receive an assign- 
ment, Otherwise payment is made for long 
memos and background material, and the 
article can be put together by someone 
else. Photographs are most important. Pay- 
ment depends on the length of the article 
and the depth of the reporting. It usually 
runs from 5c to 10c a word. 

Interesting personality stories of detectives 
and police officers and their achievements 
are used. Foreign crimes are covered too. 

Consider “Take One Human Skull,” in 
the December issue of REAL DETECTIVE, a 
story widely covered by the press last sum- 
mer, and therefore available to many writers 
for the true crime magazines. This deals 
with a man who murdered a boy in order 
to use his skull in a love potion. Instead of 
the chronological reportage of the facts, the 
author went behind the facts and furnished 
significant insights into the background of 
the story. In “The Tidy Murderess” the 
guilty woman thought the police had 
searched and upset her house. They had 
not. But after her complaint they had good 
reason to investigate, and did. 

Each crime has a potential angle, a 
human story behind the crime itself, and 
this is the thing to look for. Past crimes can 
be rewarding too for those writers who dig 
behind the obvious facts for the motivations 
and who have the insight to make the most 
of them. 

Robert C. Seaver is now editor of REAL 
DETECTIVE and HEADQUARTERS DETECTIVE. 


ALFRED HITCHCOCK MAGAZINE published 
by Decker Publishing Co., Inc., at 122 East 
42nd Street, New York City 17, is edited 
by Bill Manners, 

Distribution difficulties have been worked 
out, and the magazine is sailing ahead. The 
emphasis here is not on blood and thunder, 
but on characterization, theme and good 
writing. You don’t even have to have mur- 
der necessarily, if you can maintain a strong 
sense of suspense without it. The tone is 
more sophisticated and subtle here than in 
many other mystery magazines. Lengths 
anywhere from 1,000 to 12,000 words, but 
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of course more shorter stories are used, so 
your chances are better with those. Sly, sar- 
donic humor of the kind employed by 
Hitchcock himself on the TV show is of 
course an important asset. If at the same 
time you can manage to produce goose 
pimples, you’re in. Every month a story is 
chosen from the magazine for the TV pro- 
gram. Payment 3c to 6c on acceptance. 

MURDER and PURSUED have been discon- 
tinued. 

The same company has a new project at 
the same address, BONUS BOOKS, a series of 
paperbound books. Andrew Hecht is pub- 
lisher and editor. 

Mr. Hecht plans to publish two titles 
every month to start with. The first two are 
reprints on medical subects, but the plans 
are to broaden the scope of this department 
by using originals too, and by introducing 
non-medical subjects. There is an original 
on this month’s list, “Don’t Let Smoking 
Kill,” by Clarence W. Lieb, M.D. The list is 
gradually being broadened to self-help to 
include subjects like investments, salesman- 
ship, or any other topics with wide appeal. 
The most important thing is that the writer 
must know the subject and deal with it 
authoritatively. These are 128-page books 
which run to about 50,000 words. In some 
cases Mr. Hecht hopes to work out arrange- 
ments with regular trade publishers for 
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simultaneous hard and soft cover publica- 
tion. There is good distribution by Cable 
News Company. 

The royalty is 2c a book and up, with no 
advances against royalty of $2,000 and up. 


MEN’S ODYSSEY MAGAZINE, 345 Fifth Ave- 
nue, New York City 17, is a general adven- 
ture magazine for men, a bi-monthly, which 
uses a variety of adventure stories of all 
kinds, including some fact detective mate- 
rial. Action, excitement, suspense, are the 
elements to strive for here. Payment by ar- 
rangement, The editor is Fletcher Harris. 


Changes are in store for the editorial con- 
tent of the men’s group of skye publishing 
company, 16 E. 55th St., New York 22, 
N.Y. Bill Guy, editor, had this information 
to offer me. “Right now, for our fact-de- 
tective and men’s magazines, we’re looking 
high and low for “different” expose articles 
—lead pieces that we can run big on the 
cover. There will be a substantial bonus 
payment for anything that we get along 
these lines. 

“Recently, in TRUE CRIME, POLICE DETEC- 
TIVE, CAVALCADE, and our other magazines, 
we’ve run pieces on: the raffle girl racket 
(sexy “secretary” is hired by big industrial 
firms and workers are kept happy by a 
weekly raffle offering prize of all expense 
weekend with the girl), wiretap scandals, 
visits to various sin cities, drive-in movie 
passion pits, all sorts of variations on call 
girl rackets, graft-corruption-and-sex in 
prisons, etc. 

“We prefer these done first-person, as- 
told-to, “special investigator” or reporter 
approach. I’d suggest you submit ideas in 
short paragraph, outline form. If we like, 
we'll assign one or all.” 


At povusiepay’s, Adam Yarmolinsky has 
joined the editorial department as Public 
Affairs Editor, with an office in Washington 
at 1820 Jefferson Place, N.W. I believe this 
to be the first Washington office established 
by a national book publisher. 

Richard K. Winslow has been named 
Science Editor at the New York office. Mr. 
Winslow was formerly science reporter for 
the New York Herald-Tribune, and Science 
Editor of NEWSWEEK. 
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Readers in search of “Scent of Cloves” 
by Norah Lofts, published by Doubleday, 
can just follow their nose. The four colors 
on the jacket have had the scent of cloves 
added to them. This is probably the first 
time a book, in addition to intellectual and 
emotional appeal, otters oifactory appeal. 
The new book is set in the Spice Islands 
and tells the story of a British orphan girl 
who is sent to the Dutch East Indies as a 
“company wife.” Doubleday is at 575 Madi- 
son. 

Manon Tingue has left THIS WEEK as 
Fiction Editor and is now fiction editor at 
GOOD HOUSEKEEPING, with Margaret Cous- 
ins as managing editor. 

You have until February 1, 1958, to enter 
the Sidney Hillman Foundation Inc. com- 
petition for prizes of $500, each for pub- 
lished or otherwise produced contributions, 
fiction or non-fiction, in newspapers, maga- 
zines, radio, TV, motion pictures or drama, 
which develop themes such as protection of 
individual civil liberties, improved race rela- 
tions, a strengthened labor movement, ad- 
vancement of social welfare and economic 
security, greater world understanding, and 
similar subjects. The address is 15 Union 
Square, New York City 3. 

Farrar, Straus & Cudahy has acquired 
L. C. Page Company, founded in Boston in 
1872. 

There is a new project at Scribner’s, The 
New Writers Series, the purpose of which is 
to act as a showcase for talented writers 
whose work has not yet appeared in book 
form. The first volume, Short Story I, will 
be published in the fall of 1958. You have 
until January 1, 1958, to submit manu- 
scripts of 80 to 200 pages. Send them to 
Perry Knowlton, Charles Scribner’s Sons, 
597 Fifth Avenue, New York 17, N. Y. 


The exciting Warner Brothers film, ““Mar- 
jorie Morningstar,” based on the Herman 
Wouk book, is scheduled for release around 
Easter time. The April or May issue of 
HARPER'S BAZAAR will have a tremendous 
tie-in promotion, featuring attire worn by 
Natalie Wood, Claire Trevor and members 
of the cast and impressive advertising of 
manufacturers who have obtained the rights 


to manufacture these articles. There is a 
new fashion color, Morningstar Blue. Nata- 
lie Wood was wRITER’S DIGEST’S cover girl 
for October. 

Marion Mill Preminger’s autobiography, 
“All I Want Is Everything” (Funk & Wag- 
nalls), has resulted, among other things, in 
a 14-caret bangle consisting of a globe en- 
circled by the words “All I Want Is Every- 
thing.” Jefferson Music Publishers are 
bringing out a song with that title and John 
Frederics has created an “All I Want Is 
Everything” hat. 

The moral is clear: Hold on to your 
dress, song, hat and bangle rights. 

Thomas Y. Crowell Company is sponsor- 
ing a novel contest for graduate or under- 
graduate students at any American college, 
which closes October 1, 1958. Manuscripts 
should be at least 70,000 words long. Win- 
ner will receive an outright prize of $2,500, 
in addition to the standard royalties. The 
manuscript will be published within a year. 


McCall’s has paid $100,000 for the privi- 
lege of serializing the new Sloan Wilson 
novel, “A Summer Place,” beginning with 
the February issue. 


Frederick A. Praeger, Inc., has moved to 
15 West 47th Street, New York City 36, 
where it is now occupying the whole four- 
teenth floor. 

The year 1957 has been good to book 
publishers, Of the 74 who responded to the 
PUBLISHERS WEEKLY questionnaire, 57 re- 
ported gains for the first six months of the 
year, as compared with the same period last 
year, of from 8% to 62.%. 

Simon and Schuster has undergone con- 
siderable reorganization. Richard L. Simon 
has resigned as officer and director. Alber 
R. Leventhal, vice-president, resigned and 
joined Western Printing and Lithographing 
Company as executive vice-president, and 
operating head of Artists and Writers’ 
Guild, Inc., a division of Western. Jean P. 
Vaudrin, Mr. Leventhal’s assistant at Simon 
& Schuster, will accompany him to Western. 

Peter Schwed has been elected a vice- 
president and administrative editor at 
S & S; Henry W. Simon a vice-president 
and deputy editor-in-chief. 
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The Day All Roads 


Led to Alamogordo 


By Terry Clarke 


A Writer’s Digest subscriber with a rare capacity 


for leg work finds himself at the center 


of a number one world news story. 


S I FINISHED my 7:45 P. M. newscast, 
the little amber light above the console 
began to flash. Jay Bundy, our engineer at 
KALG, Alamogordo, N. M., calling from 
the transmitter, told me a rash of calls had 
come in while I was on the air. And people 
were still calling. 

I switched the phone to an outside line. 
“KALG Radio.” 

“Look out toward the air base.” It was a 
woman’s voice, excited. “There’s a funny 
light in the sky.” 

I’d just read a wire story on the newscast 
about an Unidentified Flying Object re- 
ported seen by a sheriff and several other 
motorists near Levelland, in West Texas. 
Sheriff Clem Weir and Texas Ranger Lee 
Hargrove, reported the sighting of a strange 
glowing object flitting across the sky that 
dimmed automobile headlights and killed 
car motors. A follow-up story included an 
account from two MP patrols at White 
Sands Proving Grounds, 40 miles south of 
Alamogordo, reporting a similar sighting 
during the night, near some bunkers used 
for the first atomic blast here in 1945. 

I checked the southwestern sky from the 
control-room window, but the view of the 
air base, ten miles across the desert from 
the city, was obscured by dust. 

The calls sounded like the kind we fre- 
quently got when there were Moby Dick 
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balloon launchings or rocket blastings from 
the firing range to the south and west of 
us, shared by the Air Force Missile Devel- 
opment Center and White Sands Proving 
Grounds. Because of the sightings I’d just 
reported on the air, I decided to check 
with Base Operations at the missile center. 

Ken Prather, an old buddy when we’d 
both been assigned to the early “mis-guided 
missile operation” at Holloman with the air 
force during the Korean War, turned up 
on the other end of my call to Base Ops. 

He said nobody had reported anything 
out of the way; suggested what people were 
seeing may have been the after-burners on 
two or three jet aircraft that were working 
a night mission over the rocket range be- 
tween the air base and White Sands. 

I was about to give up the call as a dry 
run, when Ken mentioned something that 
made my “news ear” perk up. 

“I did hear something odd _ tonight, 
though,” he said. “A major mentioned 
something about some engineer who works 
for him. Said he was driving about thirty 
miles south of here toward El Paso and 
White Sands on Highway 54 and some- 
thing came along and killed his car radio 
and engine.” 

Ken didn’t know the name of the ob- 
server, but he checked the flight roster and 
gave me the name of the major. 
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I called Major Ralph Everetts at his 
home and asked him if one of his men had 
reported anything near the old abandoned 
gold mine thirty miles south near Oro- 
grande. 

He said one of his men, a rocket engi- 
neer, had driven to El Paso that afternoon, 
and called him from there. He said the 
engineer seemed disturbed about an object 
that had appeared while he was en route 
and sent out some kind of heat wave that 
stalled his car and several others along the 
highway. 

I pressed the major for the engineer’s 
name. 

“Jim Stokes.” 

I asked the major what he thought of 
Stokes’ story. 

“Well, he’s a qualified engineer. Spent 
about twenty years in the navy. He’s worked 
for me for a year and half. I reported it to 
the OD.” 

In air base directory, Stokes was listed 
as: Stokes, James W., USNFR, 541 Linda 
Vista Drive, HEMLOCK 7-3575. 


“Stokes cheeks were flushed and he seemed to be suffering from sunburn.” 





I dialed Stokes’ number. It had been 

disconnected. ‘ 
Information gave me his new number on 

Michigan Avenue in Alamogordo. No an- 


. swer. I figured he might not have made 


the ninety-mile trip back from El Paso yet. 
I decided to keep trying his number. 

I called Debbie, a girl who’s pretty toler- 
ant about such things, and asked her if she 
minded spending our date for the evening 
on a story instead of dinner at the Plaza 
and a movie. She said she’d fix some coffee 
and sandwiches and bring it to the studio 
while I worked on tracking down Stokes. 

I wanted to get to him before the air 
force did. 

Then I remembered The Flying Saucer 
Woman. 

Coral Lorenzen was an old friend whom 
I’d come to jokingly call the flying saucer 
woman because of her interest in UFO’s. 
She’s the director of an information ex- 
change with the imposing name “AERIAL 
PHENOMENON RESEARCH ORGAN- 
IZATION” or APRO. For the past six 


Where does Science Fiction end 


and Reality Begin? 


By August Derleth,world’s best selling 
science fiction writer—80 books published, 23 in progress. 


HE IMMEDIACY of contemporary events 
f pete hard upon the heels of the sci- 
ence-fiction writer as reality threatens to 
overtake his imagination, and as techno- 
logical advances overtake imaginative con- 
cepts of the Edgar Allan Poe and Jules 
Verné era. 


It need not pass by the modern science 
fiction writer’s imagination, for every new 
scientific discovery broadens his horizon. 


And, as every technological advance is 
publicized by the press, radio, television, the 
man on the street is likewise having his hori- 
zons broadened—and is better prepared to 
accept the new ideas born in the writer’s 
fertile imagination. The average man today 
is conditioned to believe in postulates and 
concepts which he would have vigorously 
repudiated only a decade or two ago. 


The atomic age introduced the nuclear 
age and this has given way to the age of 
space—all within fifteen years! Meanwhile, 
the domain of science-fiction has bounded 
beyond the limitations of Euclidian goem- 
etry into an expanding universe where a 
straight line if extended becomes a curve 
and parallel lines meet. Euclid holds true 
only for stationery or low speed objects. 


The writer of science fiction, who has 
already made an important contribution 
toward conditioning the minds of his readers 
so that they are more ready to accept new 
horizons in science, has it increasingly 
within his power to prepare readers for 
space concepts of tomorrow—and tomorrow 
beyond tomorrow. Perhaps, in a sense, this 
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is as much his forté as it is to entertain and 
inform his readers. 

To me, one fact remains unchanged. The 
writer of science fiction must still hold fast 
to character credibility. When the reader 
instinctively identifies himself with them, he 
does not question the honesty of their moti- 
vations. A story thus shared is a story re- 
membered, whether its setting is Venus or a 
distant galaxy, whether present-day New 
York or Earth ten thousand years ago or 
hence. 

So the essential job of the writer remains 
unchanged. His is still the responsibility to 
convince his reader. He must sell his story 
through the sincerity and credibility of his 
characters and situations, and though he 
may call to his assistance every new scien- 
tific advance, he must still rely upon his 
craft to write a memorable story, science- 
fiction or any other. 

Science-fiction challenges the imagination 
as does no other kind of fiction today. The 
new horizons of science offer the imagina- 
tion vastly expanding boundaries. 

And reality begins where imagination 
ends. 
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years, along with fifteen hundred members 
in every country of the world outside the 
iron curtain, they had investigated over five 
thousand UFO sightings and reports. Coral 
trys to convince the powers-that-be that the 
flying saucers are real. Her APRO mem- 
bership file, which I got a peek at, reads 
like a blue-book of scientists, physisists, 
aeronautical engineers in this country and 
overseas. 

Just as I was about to dial Coral’s num- 
ber to see if Stokes had any connection with 
her organization, she called me. 

“Hey,” she said. “I just got a call from 
an engineer from the base who says he made 
a sighting today like what they reported at 
Levelland and White Sands over the week- 
end.” 

She said he’d called her a few minutes 
before from downtown and was on his way 
to her home. 

I told her I'd like to get his story on tape 
before anybody had a chance to change it. 

“I dunno about a tape,” she said. 

“Listen, Coral,” I said, “hustle him down 
to KALG and let me get his story before he 
has a chance to tell it too many times and 
while it’s still fresh in his mind.” 

We all rendezvoused at the KALG trans- 
mitter studios, south of the city, at 9:30; 


' Coral, her husband Leslie, a technician at 


the missile center, Debbie, myself and 


' Stokes. 


The engineer’s cheeks were flushed and 
he seemed to be suffering from a sunburn. 


| He couldn’t sit down, kept fumbling for 


cigarettes he didn’t have. Young looking for 


| 45, full-faced and stocky, he spoke with a 


kind of enigmatic southwestern drawl. He 
had a puffy look about him, as though if 
you were to stick him with a needle he’d 
explode. 

I offered him a cigarette and, without 
giving him much time to unwind, I sug- 
gested we make a test tape, then play his 
story back to him. 

We had the tape cut in time for the ten 
o'clock news. 


The Stokes Transcript 
Q. Mr. Stokes, you say you had a rather 
unusual experience today along with several 
other people. What time did this occur? 


A. Ten minutes past one this afternoon. 
Q. Where were you when this happened? 
A. I was on Highway 54, going to El 
Paso, about eight miles the other side of 

Orogrande. And the first indication of 

trouble with my car was when the radio be- 

gan to fade. Then my automobile began 

slowing down and came to a stop. Dead 

motor. Ahead of me, several cars were stop- 

ped on the side of the road and the people 

were pointing up to the sky. I immediately 

got out my notebook and observed this ob- 

ject... it was an egg-shaped-looking object 

. color white on kind of cream-colored 

. . and it was coming from the northeast 
over the Sacramento Mountains, going at 
a tremendous, terriffic speed. As it passed 
over us, I experienced a warm feeling . . . 

Q. Like a sunlamp? 

A. Yes...I suppose it was like a sunlamp. 
And then it disappeared and made a 45-de- 
gree turn and went over to the Organ Pass. 
Then this little group of us talked this thing 
over. Mr. Duncan, I believe, got some 
photos of it and told me he was going to 
take them to the E] Paso Times or Herald- 
Post. , 

Q. Were the other folk’s cars affected the 
way yours was, sir? 

A. Every car stopped. 

Q. The engines died? 

A. Absolutely dead. 

Q. And what speed would you estimate 
this UFO was moving? 

A. We estimated it at about Mach Two 

. or up to twenty-five hundred. That’s a 
very rough guess . . . it was going so fast. 
And I’d say the object was about five hun- 
dred feet long. 

Q. Did it seem to have depth? 

A. Yes, it did. It was oval shaped. 

Q. Could you see any distinguishing 
marks on it? 

A. No. No vapor trails or anything of 
that description. It was a solid object. Defi- 
nitely a solid object. 

Q. Was there any sign of fire or smoke 
coming from it? 

A. No sign of fire. No scintillations or re- 

, verberations. 
Q. There was no sound whatsoever? 
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A. No sound, with the exception of a 
light heat wave that transversed over the 
area. 

Q. Could you feel it? 

A. We all felt it. 

Q. You say there were clouds in the sky, 
but they were above the area where you saw 
the flying saucer? 

A. The flying object was intermittent, in 
and out of the clouds. It was in a shallow 
dive. It also made one pass at the road... 
turned about 90 degrees and then back 
toward Organ Pass. 

Q. How far was the object from you 
when it made the pass at the road? 

A. I expect it was about a mile or two 
miles away from us. 

Q. That’s pretty doggone close. Now that 
you’ve seen this strange phenomenon, do 
you have any personal conclusions about 
what it might be? 

A. No comment on that. 

Q. Have you ever experienced anything 
similar to this in the past? 

A. No. 

Q. Is there anything else you’d like to 
add? 

A. That’s about all. I just hope we’re 
ready for whatever it is. 

Q. Are you engaged in electronic-type 
work now? 

A. I’m in high altitude research . 
neering work. 

After we listened to the broadcast of the 
tape, I walked with Stokes out to his car, the 
new 1957 Mercury he said had stalled out 
at the time of the sighting. I thanked him 
and went back to work. 

After doing a couple of hours of research 
with Debbie and sending out feelers for any 
other possible witnesses to the sighting, I 
did a straight news story for the wire 
services. 

Bill Dickenson, United Press Bureau Chief 
in Santa Fe, routed the story through Bill 
Hoyt at the UP Denver Bureau, who had 
called me earlier in the day for more details 
on the MP’s sighting at White Sands. 

I sent a similar story to Whitie Star at 
AP in Dallas, who was interested in its pos- 
sible connection with the West Texas sight- 
ings. 


Then I took Debbie home; she thanked 


.. engi- 
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me for a “charming” date. I drove up to 
my bachelor quarters on the hill above the 
city, thinking about the story; that it might 
make a good regional kicker. And I went to 
bed and forgot about Stokes and UFO’S 
and dreamed of the possibilities of the 
women on Venus. 


Ax 6:00 a.m. CBS-TV in New York was 
the first to call. I was groggy when I 
answered the bedside telephone: I had filed 
the last story to the wire services at 3 a.m. 
CBS wanted to know about picture possi- 
bilities. At 6:05 a.m., Nickie Tapino of 
United Press, a tranquillizer-pill-eating type, 
called wanting to know if I had any more 
on Stokes’ sighting. I told him Id just filed 
the story three hours ago. 

“Great story, man! But we gotta have 
more,” he said. “What’s the Air Force do- 
ing?” 

“Hell, I don’t think the general’s up yet,” 
I said. “But I expect to hear from Stokes 
as soon as they talk to him.” 

Don Hormell, the morning man at our 
station called next. “They’re driving me 
crazy with calls for you down here, St. Paul 
and Fort Worth. They carried your Stokes 
story on the “A” wire all over the country 
and listed you as the source.” 

I had a quick cup of instant black coffee 
and went down to the studio. 

Calls came in from all over the country. 
Bill Crago of KFNB, the Mirror-News sta- 
tion in Hollywood, wanted to record a 
“beeper” interview over the phone for 
broadcast out there. 


I told him I could give him something 
better than an interview with me. 

Our engineer, Jay Bundy, made a couple 
of dubs of the interview I’d taped with 
Stokes, and morning man Don Hormell, 
who'd finished his early air shift by then, 
and I set things up to play the tape over the 
beeper phone, so that Bill Crago could re- 
cord it in Hollywood. 

Joan Price, our KALG girl Friday, took 
the incoming calls from stations across the 
nation wanting the Stokes eye-witness ac- 
count of his UFO sighting. 

By 9 o'clock we were twenty calls behind. 
We set up a rotation system and returned 
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calls, played the tape for recording by radio 
stations and TV outlets in distant cities, and 
filled them in on later details, in the order 
their original calls came in. 

Alan Saunders of CKMC in Kingston, 
Ontario, Canada, called to say he’d made a 
UFO sighting there and he wanted a beeper 
report for comparison with his own sight- 
ing. I offered to play him the entire Stokes 
tape (about 10 minutes’ duration), but he 
said his long-distance phone-call fund was 
sinking and he couldn’t afford anything that 
long. So, I gave him a three-minute sum- 
mary. 

Jane Choll of tire called from their Dal- 
las Bureau. She said Lire was thinking of 
doing a special story on the outbreak of 
flying saucer sightings that had started in 
West Texas over the weekend. 

I gave her the text of Stokes’ story along 
with information I gleaned from White 
Sands on their sighting. She said she’d seen 
the wire story I’d filed, but said the wire 
services never carry a story in-toto, but al- 
ways cut to a word limit assigned by New 
York (in this case 250 words for the radio 
wire, 600 for the newspaper wire). After I 
filled in the details her sources lacked, she 
asked me to call before her Friday deadline 
with whatever else came up. 

While I was talking with Lire in Dallas, 
Jack Olson of TIME MAGazINE called me 
from Chicago. He had the report of the 
Chicago policemen who had chased an un- 
identified flying object in their police car. 
He said later he had talked with them and 
hearing them tell of their experience made 
a “believer” out of him. 

It was Tuesday and the week’s issue of 
TIME had already been put to bed. But Jack 
wanted a detailed fill for next week. I 
promised to call him more details as soon as 
my phone stopped ringing. It never stopped 
that day. 

My little regional kicker blossomed to 
world news. 

We fed the tape to the Mutual Network 
newsroom in New York. Then NBC-Moni- 
tor called. Al Capstaff asked me to send a 
dub of the Stokes tape to him air-express 
for their weekend-long show. 


Then we got word from the Air Force 


Missile Development Center ten miles from 
town. ‘ 

The Pentagon had seen or heard my story 
and called the Missile Center wanting to 
know what was going on. 

And with the five-sided shadow of the 
Pentagon over them, officials at the missile 
center here had called in Stokes and inter- 
rogated him behind closed doors. 

I called PIO at the air base, along with 
the wire services, news magazines, news- 
papers and half the other radio stations in 
the United States. No word coming out. 

Then station owner Wayne Phelps, station 
manager Bob Hoffman and myself had a 
conference. We had no way of knowing 
whether Stokes was telling the Air Force the 
same story he had told me, or whether he 
decided to deny everything under ques- 
tioning. 

We decided to continue using and feed- 
ing the story until we could get some kind 
of definite statement from the Air Force. 
We were practically running our own news 
network and more and more calls continued 
to come in from all over the United States 
and Canada. 

Then General L. I. Davis, the center 
commander, called. He wanted to hear the 
taped interview with Stokes. 

I played it for him over the phone. From 
the general’s tone when I finished playing 
the tape, I guessed Stokes had told the Air 
Force officials the same amazing story he’d 
told me. 

Then, after the general told me he had 
no statement to make at the time, I called 
Col. John McCurdy and Lt. Virgil Domi- 
nick of the Public Information Office at the 
center. 

I asked them if they believed Stokes’ 
story. 

“We have no choice,” they said. “He’s a 
recognized engineer and a retired Chief 
Petty Officer with 24 years’ experience in 
the navy. He should know what he sees.” 

I breathed a sigh of relief. For I remem- 
bered what Col. John P. Stapp (of fastest- 
man-on-earth fame) had told me when I 
did a story for the Air Force on his faster- 
than-sound ride on a rocket sled. 

“When a man is under the pressure of 
interrogation, he’s liable to deny his own 
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As a writer, what’s your 
opinion of Terry Clarke? 
Did he turn leg work 
and energy into a news 
carnival just for the 
pure kick of it; or did he 
have a genuine story? 
Were you Terry Clarke, 
what would you 


have done? 





name. And when a man sees something, 
and people appear to doubt him, he’s apt to 
reverse himself rather than risk being held 
up to ridicule.” 


A soutT MID-AFTERNOON the UFO story got 
another shot in the arm. A Coast Guard 
Cutter in the Gulf of Mexico reported spot- 
ting a UFO similar to the one Stokes had 


described. They got a visual fix, picked up | 


on their radar. 

Then the tone of calls coming in from 
listeners and newsmen from across the coun- 
try began to change. A note of anxiety crept 
into their voices. And I talked to more “be- 
lievers” that afternoon. 

We got a flood of calls when the Air Force 
released an ill-timed Moby Dick weather 
balloon over the city. 

Voices bordered on hysteria. We put on 
bulletins that there were no flying saucers 
hovering over the city, only a gas-filled 
plastic bag, shaped like a translucent ice- 
cream cone, bobbing in space. 

By late afternoon, still no trace had been 
found of the other witnesses to Stokes’ 
sighting. If the Air Force had found any, 
they weren’t letting it get out. 

But the Air Force officials at the missile 
center still declined to discount Stokes’ 
story. 

Newsmen and I discussed this at the wire 
services, and radio stations. News magazines 
told me that if the Air Force people were 
still buying Stokes’ story, then they must 
know something we didn’t. 

Late in the day the missile test center had 
appointed a special officer and put him in 
charge of the growing UFO investigation. 
Major Dwight Hillis was given the title: 
“Center Co-ordinator of Unidentified Fly- 
ing Object Reports.” 

The hole in the Stokes story, as far as | 
am concerned, is that I was unable to reach 
the other witnesses that Stokes reported had 
seen the object while their cars were stalled 
on Highway 54. 

Sometimes, when you’re on a story like 
this, new leads sometimes make up for dead 
ends. Reports came to us that Trent Lind- 
say, 50, owner of a local finance company, 
his wife and his 22-year-old son, Byron, a 
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ing in the same vicinity as Stokes, on High- 
way 54, and had seen a strange object and 
the actions of the speedometer of their car 
was the first indication. Byron Lindsay told 
it this way in a tape-recorded interview: 

Q. Had you had previous trouble with 
your speedometer? 

A. Not until about 9:30 this morning. 
We were driving south toward E] Paso, 
about 20 miles away from Alamogordo, 
when the speedometer jumped from 60 to 
110 miles per hour. Then we saw it. A 
bright cylindrical-shaped object, moving 
ahead of us toward the southwest. It must 
have passed right over the car. But it was 
up high. I’d guess about 10,000 feet. 

Q. Did the speedometer continue to spin? 

A. It seemed to lean in the direction the 
object was traveling. Then, when the object 
disappeared over the Organ Mountains, 
the speedometer returned to normal . . . and 
stayed that way. 

Q. Was the object traveling horizontally? 

A. Not exactly. It didn’t fly levelly like a 
plane. It’s course seemed to follow the 
curvature of the earth. 

Q. Did all three of you see the same 
thing? 

A. (All nodding yes) Yes. And we all 
agreed it was traveling at a tremendous rate 
of speed. 

Q. How long did you observe the object? 

A. About three minutes. When we saw it, 
we slowed down almost to a stop, but the 
speedometer didn’t return to zero. It seemed 
to be attracted in the direction of the object. 
After it passed, it returned to normal again. 

Q. Did the object look like any aircraft 


type you’ve seen in the skies in this, area? 
A. It had no lines or angles like a con- 
ventional aircraft. 


I discussed this report with Jack Samp- 
son of the AP Albuquerque Bureau. He 
thought this sighting, almost identical to 
Stokes’ except for the effect on the speed- 
ometer, rather than the car engine, added to 
the credibility of Stokes’ story. 

Next I checked with a mechanic ac- 
quainted with the make-up of speedometers 
in 1954 Mercury cars, 

I was told that modern speedometers do 
not work on a strictly mechanical principle. 
They contain a magnet in an aluminum 
housing and the needle moves with eddy 
currents. Thus, he said, a speedometer could 
be made to act erratically under some other 
magnetic influence. 

I put all the loose ends together, com- 
bined all the UFO tapes I’d made including 
interviews on the Levelland incident, the 
MP patrols report from White Sands, the 
official reports on UFO’s from the Air 
Force Missile Development Center and a 
taped interview with Coral Lorensen on the 
history of UFO reports. We devoted our en- 
tire 10 o’clock newscast to the UFO story. 

Then I relayed all the new information 
I'd gathered to the wire services, news 
magazines and other radio stations who'd 
asked for it. 

I drove home that night, thinking over 
the events since I asked Stokes to make the 
tape 24 hours ago. And I wondered, if I 
hadn’t gotten to him before officials re- 
leased the story, would the story ever had 
seen the light of day? 


SACKCLOTH AND SILK 


Clothe me in sackcloth, 
Mark me with ashes; 

Dress me in silks 

With bright-colored sashes. 
The saintly are shining, 

The sinners, forbearing, 
And I never know 

Which clothes I am wearing. 


—Ralph W. Seager 


(The Lyric, Summer, 1957) 
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Writing is my first love 


The time to write? It’s there, but buried in the non-essential 


activities of the day. For the steady job holder, the busy homemaker, 


here is how to find those precious moments. 


By Lois Duncan 


HE LADY WAS ALERT, intelligent, and in 

her fifties. We were at a party, and she 

had just been introduced to me by someone 

| who had added, for conversation’s sake, 
that I wrote for magazines. 

“Oh, really?” she exclaimed politely. 
| “How nice it must be to have the time to 
}ido something like that. I just never seem 
jjto have a spare moment.” 

She shook her head regretfully and wan- 

dered away. 

The lady was an acquaintance of mother’s 
and I knew for a fact that her two children 
were away at college. And still, she could 

ot find time to write. 

I wish now that I had detained her long 
nough to give her a description of our own 
omelife. 

I am twenty-two years old, the wife of 
a law student, and the mother of two little 
girls, ages two-and-a-half and eight months. 
I do my own housework and cooking, take 
are of my own children, and type all my 
usband’s notes and correspondence—but 
I do find time to write. I have learned to 
make time for it, because I enjoy it, and 
because (to be perfectly frank about it), 

e need the money to live on until Joe be- 
omes a practicing attorney. My work has 
appeared in many national magazines in- 
luding MCCALL’s, READER’S DIGEST, SEVEN- 
EEN and SATURDAY EVENING POST. My 
rst book, a college story for teenagers, is 


























soon tobe published by Funk and Wagnall’s. 

Of course, writing consumes a very small 
part of my time. It has to. But because of 
this I have learned how to find time to 
write, and once having found it, how to 
make the best use of it I can. I think per- 
haps some of my “secrets” can be of help 
to other housewives or, for that matter, to 
any part time writer. 

(1) Decide what things are more im- 
portant to you than writing and what things 
are less important. 

For me the decision here is easy—hus- 
band and babies come before, and televi- 
sion, card playing, visiting, etc., come after. 
As faras I personally am concerned, “house- 
keeping” could come after, too, but regret- 
fully I am forced to lump it into the same 
category as “husband,” as Joe is one of 
those men who is not happy unless he is 
in a clean, orderly house. In the same way, 
“laundry” has to be stuck in with “babies,” 
and “cooking” is another time-consumer 
which cannot be escaped. But the non- 
essentials can be neglected. They not only 
can be—they must be 
any writing time at all. 

(2) Find one definite time of day, no 
matter how short it 1s, that can be devoted 
to writing, and use it to the best possible 
value. 

My time of day is the marvelous two- 
hour period in the afternoon when Robin 
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in order to leave 





and Kerry are taking their naps. I find that 
at my usual rate of speed I can write six 
pages then, and I always try to do it. I 
cherish this little piece of time as though 
it were a precious jewel. I plan toward it 
all day; I am so selfish with it that I will 
not even answer the telephone if it rings 
then. It is only when you are limited to 
time of your own that you truly begin to 
appreciate its value. 


And because I appreciate it, I have 
learned to use this time for the kind of 
writing I can do only when I am alone— 
the concentrated, intensive, creative action 
of putting the right words down on a sheet 
of paper. The other phases of producing 
a story can be accomplished at other times. 
A plot can be thought out and planned in 
detail while I wash the breakfast dishes or 
make the beds or run the vacuum cleaner. 
The mail-off copy can be typed neatly even 
while Kerry tries to teethe on my knee 
cap and Robin plays drums with the kitchen 
pans. I would not waste my allotted time 
on these things—it is much too valuable 
for that. 

(3) Try to make use of the hours before 
and after the hectic routine of the day. 

This is easier said than done. I am a 
person who hates to get up in the morning. 
The idea of writing before breakfast has 
always seemed to me as bad as leaping out 
of bed and drinking a coke. It just is 
not the time of day for it. Also, in most 
homes, evening is the family time. Children 
wrestle in the living room, television is on, 
husband is relaxed and communicative. It 
seems impossible to write then. 


However for me, and perhaps for some 
of you, both times have worked out to good 
advantage. Eight months ago when Kerry 
was born, I found myself jolted out of my 
warm bed at five o'clock each morning 
whether I wanted to be or not. Kerry rose 
early. There was no breaking her of this 
nasty habit, for she had the loudest voice 
known to man. Since I was up anyway, I 
wrote. I won’t say I enjoyed it. I was 
never very inspired or in a creative mood, 
but the pages did seem to accumulate. I 
soon found that if I lay awake for half an 
hour after I went to bed at night and 
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planned out next morning’s writing assign- } 
ment, I could get up almost without open- 
ing my eyes, pop a bottle into Kerry's] 
mouth, sit down beside the crib and bat out 
the planned pages. Sometimes afterwards 7 
I could not even remember doing them, but 
when I read them over, they did not sound 7 
bad. Finally, when there were enough pages, 
I boxed them and sent them off, and I can 7 
now announce that I have written a book. 
As far as the after-dinner hours are con- 
cerned, they are good ones for me. Once 
the dishes are done and the children are 
in bed and Joe is studying for his next day’s 
classes, I have a couple of hours that can 
be spent reading or watching television or 
writing. Unless I have just come from the 4 
library or Groucho Marx is on television, I 7 















try to write. 

(4) Don’t let yourself believe that you 
can write in only one certain place andy 
under certain conditions. i@ 

This is the most important “secret” of 
them all. 

I started writing when I was quite small. | 
and sold my first story to a national maga- 
zine at the age of thirteen. All through my 
high-school years I turned out stories for | 
young people’s magazines—in my sopho-|7 
more, junior and senior years I placed sec- | 
ond, third, and first, respectively, in SEVEN: | 
TEEN’S annual short-story contests, and by 
the time I graduated I was selling poetn 
fairly regularly to SATURDAY EVENING POST 

When the first check came in my parents 
were naturally impressed. When the second F 
arrived, they were awed. They made writ- 
ing as easy for me as possible. When | 
went into my room and shut the door just f 
as it was time to set the table or help with 
the dishes, they would warn each other. 
“Shhhhh, don’t bother Lois, she’s writing.” 
Nobody ever interrupted me; my room, m\ 
desk, and my typewriter were entirely m\ 
own, and when I was using them I wa fh 
never disturbed. 





With this pampering behind me, you can — 
imagine my dismay a couple of years later F 
when I learned that a husband and babie: FF 
are a different set-up. Joe is proud of my ff 
writing, but when six o’clock comes he ex- 
pects dinner on the table. When Robin 
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© howls to be taken to the bathroom, she 


means now—not “in a minute, dear,” or 
“as soon as I’ve finished this paragraph.” 
And Kerry—well, there’s just no arguing 
with Kerry. 

I went through six months of complete 
frustration. 

“How can I ever write,” I moaned, 
“without peace and quiet in which to con- 
centrate!” 


But when you do not have peace and 
quiet you can do either one of two things 


} —give up writing entirely, or learn to do 


it in the midst of havoc. I liked to write, 
and we needed the money. 


Now I keep a typewriter with a sheet of 


) paper in it on the end of the kitchen table. 
} When I have a five-minute lull and the 
| children are playing quietly, I sit down and 


knock out a paragraph. I have learned that 


| I can write, if necessary, with a TV set 










blaring on one side of me and a child bang- 
ing a toy piano on the other. I have even 
typed out a story with a colicky baby 
draped across my lap. It is not ideal—but 
it is possible. 

Being a part-time writer has its difficulties 
but, strange as it seems, it has its advan- 
tages, too. In one way, perhaps, we part- 
time writers have an easier time of it than 
the full-timer. All of us have a large hunk 
of life to draw upon that has nothing to do 
with writing, and it is from this part of life 


| that ideas come. How many, many times 
) beginning writers have been told: “Write 


about what you know best;” yet, if eve 
y > yet, Ty 


) professional writer followed this adage, the 
' popular magazines would contain nothing 
} but stories about people crouched in front 
| of typewriters. A person who spends a large 


part of his time on outside activities is go- 


) ing to have more grist for the mill than one 
) who does little but grind out stories. 


One story of mine, “Home to Mother,” 


» which appeared in the May, 1957, mccaLL’s, 


concerned the problems facing an eighteen- 


| year-old bride who was setting up house- 


keeping at an Air Force Base in a town 


) thousand of miles from home. The girl was 
) not I, the husband was not Joe, and it was 
i definitely not a blow-by-blow account of 
| our first year of marriage. But the fact that, 





we did spend a couple of years trotting 
after the Air Force certainly helped to 
make the story ring true. Almost as soon 
as the magazines hit the stands I began re- 
ceiving letters from homesick brides saying, 
“My husband is in the service and we are 
stationed at what must be the very same 
Air Force Base that you were, and I bet we 
have rented the same ghastly apartment.” 


Perhaps because I made my first sales 
to juvenile markets and therefore gained 
my first experience along those lines, or per- 
haps because I am four years out of high 
school and the problems of the teenager are 
still the ones I know best, I get the most 
enjoyment from writing for young people. 

If you are a beginning writer, or a part- 
timer, who wants to turn out as much as 
possible in the writing time allotted you 
and you can’t use precious hours on inter- 
views or research, please consider the juve- 
nile markets. 

Being young is an experience we have 
all shared, and no one needs be at a loss 
for material when he lets his mind roam 
back over the emotional havoc of growing 
up. Open your old high-school annual or 
the scrapbook you kept during senior year, 
and memories will come leaping out and 
hurling themselves upon you: “There’s a 
picture of Tommy Greene. I remember the 
time I turned down every invitation to the 
Spring Prom, and then he asked that little 
blonde from a private school! Oh, and 
there’s his handsome friend Oliver! How 
wretchedly embarassed I was when Daddy 
caught me kissing him behind the porch 
steps and spanked me, and carried me into 
the house!” 

If you can recapture the heartbreak of 
being rejected by Tommy or the ecstasy of 
being kissed by Oliver, and with your now- 
adult mind fashion it into a plot, you will 
have a story worth telling. Never again do 
we feel as violently as we do at sixteen. 

There is a pitfall to steer clear of when 
writing for young people. It is the tendency 
to write as an adult telling the story of a 
child. This is, of course, exactly what we 
are, so it is a natural error to make. But 
it is a fatal one. 

I, as an adult, can think back with amuse- 
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ment upon the agonies of leaping for the 
telephone every time it rang in hopes that 
it would turn out to be for me. What a 
silly little thing I was to think this mattered 
in the long run! I grew up and married 
Joe and haven’t even thought about Tommy 
in years. And yet there was nothing amus- 
ing about my hopes when the phone rang, 
and there will be nothing amusing about 
it to the teenage readers who are living 
through the same experience now. When 
Prom night arrived and Tommy went out 
with his blonde and I sat home and played 
checkers with Daddy, I knew the end of 
the world had come and I would never be 
able to face anyone again. And that is the 
way I must feel when I write about it, or 
there is no sense in my writing about it 
at all. 

That is something to keep in mind, really, 
no matter for whom you are writing. Write 
with your readers, not at them. It takes an 
extremely insensitive person (the kind who 
probably would not be reading your story 
anyway), not to realize when he is being 
patronized. 


And this is another slight advantage a 
part-time writer has, for it is not hard to 
write from the reader’s point of view if 
in reality you spend most of your time in 
his world. The part-time writer is not on 
the outside looking in; he does not build 
up the coat of veneer that covers many 
professionals, who look out from behind 
their typewriters to observe how the rest of 
the world is getting along. The part-time 
writer is part of the rest of the world; he 
is involved personally, and it is writing, not 
living, which is his extra-curricular activity. 

I wrote a story once which contained a 
scene of absolute frenzy. A girl with a 
brand new baby found she had run out of 
diapers, there was no detergent to put in 
the washing machine, and it was pouring 
rain so there was no chance of getting a 
diaper dry even if she washed it by hand. 

Laughable? Perhaps. But not to a house- 
wife and mother. I wrote the story gripped 
by a sense of panic; I could smell the dia- 
pers and hear the screaming baby as I 
rushed frantically around with the mother 
looking for handkerchiefs, dish towels, any- 
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thing that would suffice. The scene was)} 
recognized by letters from young mothers | 
all over the country. One kind woman even 
wrote a note saying, “Oh, you poor little 
thing!” and enclosed the address of a local ff 
diaper service. : 

So to the lady at the party, the one who 
has “always wanted to write,” but never 4 
seems to have a spare moment, I say, “If 7 
you want to write, you will find that spare 
moment.” It is quite likely she really is| 
constantly busy and uses her time to par- |) 
ticipate in all sorts of worthwhile activities i 
But the fact remains that if she truly wanted |7 
to write she would be selfish enough with 
her time to save some of it for writing. 

If you want to write you will write, 
whether you have time for it or not. Some- 
how you will find a moment in which to 
sit down at the typewriter, and a story to 
tell, and the words with which to tell it 

And, in the process, you will have a per- 


fectly wonderful time. NV 





Dear Editor: craz 


Some time ago I received a manuscript to type >) WT 
in which I could not make out the name of the 
owner. I th 





The title of the manuscript is “A Prescribed F ¢jn, 
and Regular Course of Action-Routine.” The R 
address of the writer is Philadelphia 3, Pa. 


I would greatly appreciate your help. ae 
my 

LInDA MARSHALL cau 

zx. &. 1 t fron 

Austin, Colorado outs 

Dear Editor: ' Hel 
If 


While buying Writer’s Dicest I saw the 
following pocket books nestled in one news-— §am 







stand row: alm« 
Forbidden Fruit type 
Nudist Camp R 
Liz, A Creature of Uncontrollable bac] 
Compulsions re 
Hitch-Hike Hussy . 
Pick-Up a le; 
Shack Baby knot 
Keyhole Peeper 7 
Rock ’n’ Roll Gal that 
Mites SCHOFIELD who 

P. O. Box 46 Yea 

Universal City, Calif. a fil 

e We don’t know about you, Mike, but it’s not WasI 
a cozy situation to us.—Ed er 
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A Special Talent 


The pros call it “revision.” 


By Wesley Hayes 


Y FRIEND put down the magazine. He 
M turned to me enthusiastically, “I’m 
crazy about your article. Was it easy to 
wrive?” 

“Yeah ...a cinch,” I said hollowly. And 
I thought: It was the sixth re-write that 
cinched it. 

Rewriting is hard work. Even now, the 
roses are blooming their heads off around 
my place in the San Fernando Valley—be- 
cause all-too-frequently I excuse myself 
from sweating over a typewriter to stroll 
outside and throw a little steer manure on 
Helen Traubel. (The rose, not the singer. ) 

If I’ve learned anything in the writing 
game, I’ve learned this: the cure for the 


| almost-good is running it through your 


typewriter again and again. 

Revision is a lonely battle, and to me, the 
back-breaking business of revision brings its 
own exciting rewards: When you’ve turned 
a leaden paragraph into one that sings, you 


| know it—and that’s enough. 


They tell a story here in Hollywood about 
that brilliant writer-director, William Wyler, 
who won an Oscar for directing The Best 
Years of Our Lives. One day he ran off 
a film he’d made fifteen years earlier. He 
wasn’t happy with two or three scenes. . . 
he re-cut those scenes, sharpening, tighten- 


ing, building emotional impact. That’s a 
pro at work. 

Sometimes, in revising a piece, I get the 
impression that my words lack originality. 
To repair this, I think up a half dozen 
words in keeping with the style of the piece 
and still containing within themselves a 
quality of their own. Your choice would be 
different from mine; that’s why we have 
individual styles. In one case, I might try to 
work in words like lambent, indelible, cat- 
nap, singular, reluctant, bewitched. Perhaps 
I can “case” a couple of pages by working 
in such words. 

Then, using the clinical attitude of a 
lab worker, I will look over two or three 
pages to see if I have sausage sentences 

. all the same length. If so, I break them 
up, not by taking out an “and” and insert- 
ing a period, but by breaking off ten words 
of a sentence and saying the same thing in 
three. Doing that once or twice on a page 
can improve your copy | or 2 per cent. 

Another trick, a little one at that, is to 
see if any of your copy is in the vernacular 
of the day. If you can run in a phrase that 
is jivey, but not incongruous to your own 
style, it can give a lift to a whole page. 

In fiction, whether I am working as an 
editor or as a writer, I like openings which 
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have immediacy in time or place. In pho- 
tographer’s lingo, I strive for foreground 
action—not a panoramic view. 

Those something-happening-right-now 
openings are like money in the bank. And 
they usually don’t come to a writer out of 
the blue. They’re carpentered. The light 
touch love stories of Harriet Frank, Jr., and 
of Steve McNeil nearly always use such 
openings. They’re worth your study. 


The French Way 

Sometimes when I’m stuck for a satisfac- 
tory lead for an article I will go through 
several copies of Coronet or Reader's Digest 
and patiently analyze the appeal of each 


lead. 


I’ll discover that the leads which I liked 
will be the ones with the strongest human 
interest. 


Oa 
“PLL JUST WRITE IT DOWN...” 


Before first sale, you get their laughter: 
Once in print, and ever after 

You, their target for derision 

Get their junk for “slight revision.” 


ORPHA JAQUISH 


Quite often, the angle will be that of sex- 
appeal—or as the French phrase it, la dif- 
férence. This sex-appeal may be overt or 
implied—it was the latter in my lead arti- 
cle entitled “Making The Most Of Your 
House” (American Legion of March, 1956). 


My first stab at a lead went this way: 


We Americans are spending more time 
in our gardens every year. As leisure hours 
increase, more and more of us are discover- 
ing the vast contentment to be had from 
sitting under our own apple tree. To have a 
good-looking garden fifty years ago meant 
one of two things—either you were rich or 
a fool for work. To have a much better gar- 
den today, you'll still have to work a little— 
but with careful planning you can reduce 
your weekly maintenance time to a few hours. 


I am painfully aware of the shortcomings 
of that first lead. The effect is like a hunter 
nervously circling a bear. 
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The lead I finally came up with, some 4 


days later, went like this: 


When Mrs. Homeowner of Anywhere, 
U.S.A. takes a long, hard look at the land- 
scaping around the home place and decides 
it’s a crying mess—something’s got to give. 

What she and her husband may do—along 
with others in increasing numbers all over 
the country—is to consult a landscape spe- 
cialist. Each of the Homeowner clan will get 
into the act: 

Mrs. H. may say primly, “I'd like a lot of 
roses, about twice as many as my neighbor 
Mrs. Jones has.” 

Hank, the teen-ager, asserts flatly, “I 
don’t care what kinda plan you draw—just 
so I end up with less lawn to mow.” 

And Dad, brow furrowing, asks nervously, 
“How much is all this going to cost?” 


As I wrote and rewrote this lead, I con- 
sciously sought to give it liveliness and 
bounce—to snare those readers who weren’t 
automatically interested in my main subject 
of landscaping. 


The Flighty Fellow 


I constantly visualize my reader. I don’t 
know about your reader, but mine is a 
nervous flighty chap with a concentration 
span of a good five minutes. 

And he wants a lot for this money: if he’s 
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reading an article, he wants a lot of in- |” 


formation presented entertainingly; if he’s | 


reading a story, he wants his emotions |) 


roused incessantly. 

In revising my stories, I’ve found time 
and again that what’s really wrong is my 
failure to rouse the desired emotion in the 
reader. 

I then ask myself, “Exactly what emotion 
do I want from the reader here?” 

I frequently discover I’ve made the mis- 
take of telling rather than dramatizing. 

I was trying for an effect of suspense and 
mystery in the screen treatment I wrote of 
my own movie original, The People’s 
Choice. 





A ferris wheel turns slowly against the 
night sky, and the raucous gaiety of a merry- 
go-round fills the air. The Camera moves 
leisurely down the midway of a small tour- 
ing carnival. It is a summer night in the 
Midwest; the people are lethargic; the heat, 
oppressive . 
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The Camera turns from the bright, noisy 
midway and Moves In to a shot of a poorly- 
lighted parking lot. In a vacant space be- 
tween the rows of cars a well-dressed young 
woman of about thirty suddenly appears. 
She looks behind her fearfully as though 
she half-expects to be followed. 

At this instant, from the opposite direction 
in which she looked, a tall, muscular man in 
a light-colored jacket glides noiselessly out 
of the shadows. Seeing him, the woman 
seems to shrink back. . . . Something he says 
seems to reassure her: he takes her arm 
firmly. 

She walks with him, a little doubtfully, 
toward the deeper shadows at the end of 
the parking lot. The big man quickens his 
pace, hurrying his companion. As they dis- 
appear from view, the Sound of the merry- 
go-round rises harshly. 


I did many a rewrite before I hit upon 
the device of heightening the woman’s ter- 
ror by juxtaposing the familiar sights and 
sounds of a small carnival. 


How To Prune The Middle 


Let’s run through a round-up of devices 
the professionals use to keep the middle 
rolling: 

1. To increase the pace of a lagging 
stretch, try pruning out some of the adjec- 
tives and adverbs and replacing them with 
picture-making verbs. Here are two brief 
quotes from a travel piece I did for Suc- 
cessful Farming: 


Version One: 


Sunday is a wonderful’ day in Mexico 
City. Perhaps in the morning you'll go out 
to Chapultepec Park to see the sights: the 
gay picnickers; the silver-studded attire of 
the gentlemen cowboys astride spirited 
horses; the lazy charm of small boats moving 
over a flower-banked lake. . . . 


Version Two, as it appeared in my final 


draft: 


You leap out of bed in the morning. Your 
first exciting Sunday in Mexico beckons 
invitingly. You breakfast at Sanborn’s on the 
chili-sharp goodness of huevos rancheros. 
You crowd your way into a nearby church. 
You see there, in your fellow churchgoers, 
the bold contrast that is Mexico: the 
pouched, faintly-green faces of the very rich; 
the polished copper brow of the Indian 
whose worldly goods are few but whose nat- 
ural dignity is incalculable. 





You leave church and have a harum- 
scarum taxi ride to Chapultepec Park. You 
go boating on a tiny lake. Its blue-green 
waters lull you into a sense of the past. You 
look upward to the castle atop Chapultepec 
Hill, and you can almost see that distant 
day when the unhappy Carlotta looked out 
that very window hoping to see her beloved 
Maximilian. 

2. In describing a person, try to avoid 
cataloguing physical details. Use only the 
key details to encourage the reader in cre- 
ating his own image. 


3. In revising your copy for readability 
and flow, you'll find it helps to read your 
story aloud. This way, you'll spot awkward 
phrasings which elude you when you read 
the thing silently. You'll also note unjusti- 
fied repetitions, faulty reading rhythm, and 
the need of a change of pace. 


4. In enlivening a slow stretch in a maga- 
zine article the right anecdote acts like a 
booster shot for lagging interest. I search 
for anecdotes as relentlessly as I look for 
facts and figures. 


5. Facts are another important point. 
You know from your own reading that you 
lose faith in anything you read when you 
spot a single fact which you know is wrong. 
Editors are 
articles for any facts you are not 100% sure 
of, and any sketchy treatment of a technical 
passage. It is worth your while to verify any 
doubtful facts. The best cure is to find an 
expert and read the doubtful or skimpy 


just like you. So check your 


passages to him. Even a phone conversation 
will usually get the points you need. Let the 
expert give you a full explanation, then 
cut it down to simple words. You will get 
a rewarding increase in the authenticity of 
your story. 

6. If be in bad 
trouble but you can’t put your finger on 
what’s wrong, you might try breaking the 
log-jam with this laboratory exercise: even 
though you’re positive you’ve written this 
scene exactly the one way it can go, try 
telling yourself, “I know it’s great the way 
it is, but just for kicks, Pll rewrite it from 
an entirely different slant.” In this way, 
you'll often fish up from your unconscious 
some good ideas. 


your story seems to 
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I Get Really Ruthless 


7. You might also like to try what I 
call Revision By the Numbers. It goes this 
way: after I’ve bled long and profusely 
enough to complete a first draft, I go over 
it for Revision Number One, known fa- 
miliarly as, “Did I Get Everything In?” 
(In this revision, I’m trying to make sure 
that everything.needed to make the story 
tick emotionally, or the article come through 
as planned, is down on paper and not still 
in my head.) 

Example? Sure; in those two versions of 
a section from my article about Mexico, 
the first version is chiefly a statement to 
the reader, saying in effect, “You’re going 
to love Mexico.” Version Two is a series 
of quick little scenes which supply him with 
the sights, sounds, and tastes of a Sunday 
in Mexico City. 


In Revision Number Two which is sternly. 


titled “Who Needs This?” I rigorously cut 
out everything in the copy which seems 
superfluous. “Does it still make sense with- 
out it?” I ask, my pencil hovering over a 
phrase. 

For Revision Number Three, “Does It 
Flow?” I utilize the methods discussed 
earlier. The point of all these numbered 
revisions is that I force myself to concen- 
trate intensely on one thing at a time. 

And finally, there’s the matter of Endings. 

For an excellent example, let’s take a 
look at Nona Coxhead’s splendid short short 
entitled “Daddy’s Day,” appearing in Red- 
book for January, 1956. 

In the story, the hero spends a day with 
his small son—who lives with the man’s 
divorced wife and her second husband. As 
the outwardly happy day draws to an end, 
the father faces a bruising truth: his visits 
to his son are upsetting an already overly- 
nervous little boy. And because he truly 
and unselfishly loves his son, the father 
knows where his painful duty lies: 

(The final paragraphs of the story fol- 


low. ) 


The door closed. He (the father) went 
down again, out into the evening. The wind 
had died, leaving a trail of scattered paper 
and leaves. He walked slowly, feeling as 
bleak and empty as the sky. 








At the corner, he turned, looked back up 
at the windows where Petie lived. He looked 
at them for quite a while, as if they could 
tell him something different from the leaden 
knowledge within him. But their warmly 
contained lights seemed only to reflect the 
truth more certainly. 


“Goodbye, son,” he said silently. 


He turned and moved on into the city 
dusk. 


I don’t know Miss Coxhead. I think she 
can write a streak. She understates emo- 
tion with an unerring eye. And I'll give 
you 8-to-5 that the final section of her 
story didn’t come to her full-borne: deliver- 
ing that kind of emotional wallop with 
that kind of finesse just has to be the 
product of revision. 


I have yet to come across a writer whose 
work seems to read effortlessly; whose char- 
acters can quicken your pulse, who doesn’t 
know the rigors of revision. 


The Homestretch 


Turning now to the wind-up section of 
magazine articles, a good working rule seems 
to be: the faster the better. Old fashioned 
point-for-point summaries at the end are 
teacherish and a little dated. 


I have frequently observed that an article 
in Reader’s Digest or Cosmo or This Week 
has no formal ending at all but simply 
stops in its tracks when the author delivers 
his last bit of information. 


Finally, if you get really bushed revising 
that story or article you’re working on, just 
remember this: It’s a sweating, straining 
business. Here in Hollywood, nervous, 
battle-scarred writers emerging from a con- 
ference with their producers have a say- 
ing: “In pictures, everybody knows his own 
business—plus writing.” 

It’s only the pros who know about re- 
writing. 


Starting fifteen years ago for David Selznick 
Productions, Wesley Haynes has held editorial 
jobs for most of the major picture studios. 
Simultaneously, he free-lanced magazine 
stories and articles. In WW II, he served with 
the Medical Corps in the South Pacific, ended 
up teaching short story writing in an Army 
school. Currently he is co-writing and co-pro- 
ducing a television series. 
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The Comeback Trail 
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AST YEAR I awoke from a twenty-year 
_ slumber. After selling to more than 
seventy-five publications over a period of 
years, I stopped writing and, like Rip Van 
Winkle, hibernated for twenty long years! 

The spare time I had given to free-lancing 
was diverted to university courses and an 
entirely new hobby—mountaineering along 
the world’s longest man-made footpath, the 
Appalachian Trail. 

But, as the years passed, I became increas- 
ingly aware that there was a dormant force 
in my veins. 








Can a writer come back after twenty 


years of inaction? Yes—if he 


finds a way to up date himself 


By Nathaniel Krum 


“Oh,” I thought, “I'll write articles, sto- 
ries, poems—anything to salve my writer’s 
itch.” 

So I promptly waded back into the writing 
business. I set a goal to produce a specified 
number of articles between October and 
April. I determined to write one hour eve- 
nings and 4 hours over weekends. I dusted 
my typewriter, and started hammering. Nat- 
urally I mailed the work to the markets I 
used to sell. My hopes ran high as I watched 
the daily mail. But these articles returned 
like homing pigeons. The reasons—“not our 
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present style,” “too preachy,” “we want 
down-to-earth stories about men and women 
who are living today.” 

‘“What’s happened to these editors? To 
me?” 

I ordered samples of many young people’s 
magazines which were my old markets. I 
read them from cover to cover, and discov- 
ered the solution to my problem. Times had 
changed! 1 was trying to sell juvenile throw- 
backs to a modern market. 


How Did Times Change? 


What the editors said hurt me. Omar 
Bonderud, editor of One, complained that 
my thousand-word story, “A Tale of Two 
Cities,” based on Jonah’s experience in Tar- 
shish and Nineveh, was “too long on general 
theme, and lacks freshness and pertinence 
for youth.” 

These criticisms made me angry enough, 
fortunately, to begin doing something about 
it. “Rip,” I chided, “it’s not the fault of the 
editors. Your style is showing. You’re exactly 
twenty years behind the times. Go modern 
or go back to mountain climbing. 

Talking to myself helped. I discontinued 
the essay-type articles I had formerly sold, 
articles such as my “Father of Success” in 
which I eulogized the character-building na- 
ture of hard work. I stopped preaching, edi- 
torializing. I conceded that my articles on 
“A Clump of Moss,” and “When Deserts 
Bloom,” in which I drew lessons from nature, 
were no longer in style. Encyclopedic write- 
ups on such topics as “Trees of the Bible,” 
etc., I admitted, were not salable. 

I cut out everything that sounded like a 
literary flourish. I began to use words that, 
when strung together the simplest way, 
sounded like those found in magazines on 
today’s newsstands, and not those tucked 
away between the covers of bound volumes 
when Coolidge was President. 

I set off by writing the story of a miner 
who had made a fortune from the dumpings 
of a mine the previous owner thought worth- 
less. I sold this to Forward where it appeared 
March 18, 1956, as “Desert Rat, Tom Lee.” 

Then I recalled the experience of a young 
South African, Freddie Ficker, who had 
sold books and Bibles in Southwest Africa 
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under most difficult conditions, in order to 
earn money for college expenses. I knew this 
young man personally, and could thus write 
from first-hand knowledge. 

Had I written “Desert Rat, Tom Lee” 
twenty years earlier, I would have tacked on 
a preachy end. As I actually wrote it, the 
moral was an integral part of the story, a 
device which most juvenile magazine editors 
prefer today. 

Twenty years earlier I would have told the 
reader that Freddie, my main character, was 
a clean young Christian, but now I make his 
actions prove that fact. 

“Freddie Ficker: Bibleseller” hit the front 
cover of Light and Life Evangel for Sep- 
tember 23, 1956. 

I found from careful analysis of magazines 
in many fields that the new approach was 
not confined to the juveniles, but was actu- 
ally part and parcel of changes in the mag- 
azine business up and down the line. 

I reasoned, then, that my new approach 
to the juvenile field would be no less success- 
ful if applied to other media. 

For twenty years I have been a member of 
a large college choir, and have sung under 
five directors. Could I write something about 
choirs and religious music for the musi 
mags? I wrote two articles, and both “Step 
to Christ in Song” and “Those Simple Gos- 
pel Songs” were purchased by The Church 
Musician, Nashville. 

I have been a printer since 1920. Could I 
write an ariicle describing the “slugger,” 
machine I invented that has cut the time 
required to check proofs in a proofroom? 


a 


I wrote the article and hired a professional 
photographer to take some pictures of the 
invention. I sent the manuscript and the pic- 
tures to The Inland Printer, Chicago, and re- 
ceived word that my contribution—“Uniqu: 
Slugger Saves Time and Money’—will 
appear in an early issue. 


What Dates Us? 


As I analyzed the reasons for being able to 
sell again, I put down as number one that 
my writings were no longer dated—that they 
were not written by a mind geared to 1930. 
but to 1957, the here and now. 

I am acquainted with a few writers whose 
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thinking is still bound to that of their parents, 
and who consequently write as if they were 
living around the turn of the century. I know 
other writers who apparently came to mental 
maturity in 1920, and having made up their 
minds on everything as of that date, never 
desired to grow beyond it. They are tied to 
an era. 

Sputnick and Muttnick push science 
ahead in every country. Freud, Hemingway, 
Stein, Faulkner as well as Time and The 
New Yorker magazines alter literary con- 
cepts and styles. They are part of the writer’s 
world and need be part of you. 

You can reject these styles as well as the 
thinking of such men as Freud or Mennin- 
ger or Satre, but not to know them at all 
means you are unable to take a position, to 
react freshly to ideas that have influenced 
so many people. This is the quality that en- 
livens us as writers. In the practical matter 
of markets, too, we don’t have to slant the 
way editors prefer it, but at least we need to 
be aware of their tastes. 

This I have endeavored to do. Certainly, 
I have not permitted these to discourage me. 
I am now selling to better and more markets, 
and that fact sparks my efforts. 

But my greatest thrill came some months 
ago when Walter Crandall, editor of The 
Youth’s Instructor, Washington, D. C., asked 
whether I would be interested in writing the 
biography of a prominent local artist and 
printer. Was I? Indeed, I was! So I took the 
assignment, interviewed the subject a num- 
ber of times, made voluminous notes, and 
sweated out 12,000 words, and shoved them 
under the editor’s door. 

The following day the editor called me 
and said: “Great stuff, Nat, but we need 
more details, more conversation, and more 
words. Blow it up to 15,000 words, and I’ll 
serialize it over six issues.” 

Ouch! That meant rewriting the whole 
thing. But when an editor says “Blow it up,” 
you blow. I dashed over to see the subject 
of my biography, got more facts, revised, re- 
typed a couple of times, and finally reached 
my word quota. The finished product re- 
ceived the editor’s blessing, and I received a 
check for $100 for the first part. 

But I was even happier a few days later 





when this same editor asked me to write a 
biography of Charles S. Longacre, associate 
editor of Liberty, and long-time champion of 
American freedom and religious liberty. I 
accepted the assignment, and spent most of 
my spare time over four months writing the 
ten-part serial. The editor read the com- 
pleted manuscript and suggested a few minor 
changes. After I had made them, he accepted 
the final draft, and wrote: “A check for 
$240 is enclosed in appreciation for your 
hard work on what I hope will be a bell- 
ringer serial in the 1958 production year.” 


This came to about a penny a word. Low? 
Yes. But I think of myself as a beginner on 
the come back trail. 

Are you willing to wade through magazine 
articles and stories written in the style pop- 
ular one hundred years ago? The styles of 
writing, current only twenty or thirty years 
ago, are no longer current. The author who 
does not recognize that style is continually 
changing, and whose style of writing does not 
keep pace with the times, will soon find him- 
self where I was less than three years ago— 
an outdated Rip Van Winkle! 

Even Hemingway, who actually created 
modern American style in 1926 with “The 
Sun Also Rises’ would find, if he submitted 
that book for first time publication today, 
that he has had so many thousands of imi- 
tators in the past 30 years that his style alone 
wouldn’t be sufficient to carry the sale of a 
book. Today, this style is not dated but a 
lot of the freshness has gone out of it. 

As for the future, I’m staying awake. 

I’m slanting my writing into an ever- 
changing mold. And as long as I do this, no 
editor is going to point his accusing finger 
at me and say, “Rip, your style is showing!”’ 


Where does a man begin when he hits The 
Come Back Trail? Nathaniel Krum used sense, 
not pride. He began where rates are lower and 
competition is less than red hot. Here are his 
markets: The Christian (London, England), 
Johannesburg Sunday Times (South Africa), 
Verse Craft, The Virginian Pilot (Norfolk), 
Detroit Daily News, Inland Printer, Graphic 


Arts Monthly, Signs of the Times, Family Circle, 
Parish Visitor, Youth’s Instructor, Our Dumb 
Animals, Queen’s Gardens, The Teacher, The 
Church Musician, The Christian Parent. 
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How to Query Editors and | 
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Bernard Glasser of Coronet, 
Harry A. Harchar of Boy’s Life, ge 
David Klinger of Capper’s Farmer, 
Helen Valentine of Charm, and EE 
Dora Z. Meilach, a freelancer, j s 
tell you how to write a query 
that will bring a green light flashing | ° 


all the way back to your mailbox. 
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ost non-fiction sold by freelancers 
M starts out as a query letter to the 
articles editor. Writing a good query letter 
is really half the sale. 


Should a query letter try to push the arti- 
cles editor off his chair? How forceful 
should be its words? Can you string to- 
gether hardsell adjectives and still not make 
yourself appear like a pitchman whose copy 
will read so frantic that readers become 
edgy? 

What kind of query letter will stop the 
editor? 


get the Sale 


Of course, it varies with the editor and 
with the magazine he is editing. If an 
editor reads 20 hard-sell query letters, he 
might be a set-up for one that lands light 
as a feather and floats right up to him. 

Mostly, writers use the hard-sell kind. 

How does one learn to write query let- 
ters that get orders? Probably, the practical 
way is to study query letters that succeeded 
in their purpose. For serious writers, the 
opportunity of studying successful query let- 
ters is a break through. You get a chance 
to see pros at work—an accumulated ex- 
perience is dumped on your work table. 

By studying a half dozen selected query 
letters, which each in their own way were 
successful, you can build up in yourself a 
professional attitude of how to write a suc- 
cessful query letter that brings you an order. 

These query letters we are going to show 
you aren’t perfect. Perhaps you can edit, 
shorten and improve them. But, at this 
moment, until someone improves them, 
they stand at the head of the class—in the 
particular magazine shop that selected them 
for you to see. In another shop, an editor 
with a different set of tastes could fob them 
off. 

Let’s consider Coronet, 488 Madison 
Ave., N. Y. C. 27, with over two and three 
quarter million circulation. Imagine the 
diversity of tastes, prejudices and matters 









of personal interest among such a vast 
audience. Is there a common denominator 
that will hold the interest of all of them for 
an hour? Bernard L. Glasser is managing 
editor and doing that is his skill. He writes: 
“This query letter by Frank Cameron suc- 
ceeded in capturing the interest of the 
editor who received it and the writer got 
the green light to go ahead.” 

To: Willis Kingsley Wing 

From: Frank Cameron 

Article Suggestion: 


THE NEW “BLUE NETWORK” 
THAT HELPS STOP CRIME. 

Two months after he took office, rough, tough 
and pious Frank Ahern—a surprise dark-horse 
appointment as San Francisco’s Police Chief— 
called a memorable meeting of west coast law 
enforcement officers. Result: the new inter-city, 
inter-county, inter-state Law Enforcement Intel- 
ligence Unit which was formed on April 1, 1956 
has now grown to 44 agencies west of Mississippi 
and is pioneering what promises to become one 
of the most effective advances in police work 
since the organization of the FBI. 

It works like this: each member of LEIU 
(Denver, Kansas City, St. Louis, Albuquerque are 
recent joiners) set up an intelligence with for- 
warding, receiving and classifying a constant 
stream of information on the movements of 
known criminals—intelligence gathered by its 
undercover men. All this is sent and received 
through the California State Bureau of Criminal 
Identification and Investigation at Sacramento so 
that now when a hoodlum arrives in town, police 
often have enough information about him at their 
finger tips to stop crime before it happens. 

For example, before San Francisco set up its 
faceless squad last year it, like most police or- 
ganizations, had no undercover men-at-large. Re- 
cently, one of the new LEIU operators struck 
up a barroom acquaintance, pledged cooperation 
when solicited as ‘a stick-up accomplice, checked 
his new-found friend in the LEIU file, only to 
find him an out-of-town hood with a black rec- 
ord. Our man thereupon simulated interest in 
the planned robbery long enough to get tape 
recordings, made an arrest and got a conviction. 
Fifteen other cases, including a notorious, multi- 
million dollar swindler, were dealt swift, positive 
‘justice through San Francisco’s branch of LEIU 
alone in the first ten months of its operation. 
This says nothing of the achievements of the 
other 43 agencies and inquiries from Florida and 
New Jersey indicate the nation-wide interest the 
plan has aroused. 

Frank Ahern, who conceived LEIU in tandem 
with Capt. James Hamilton of the Los Angeles 
Intelligence Unit, is six feet and 228 pounds of 
pure cop. In fact, he has ‘never risen above the 
rank of patrolman in civil-service status, even 
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after twenty-eight years on the force; graduation 
from the FBI Academy with honors; loan serv- 
ice to the Kefauver Committee; and almost 20 
years as head of a Homicide Squad which he 
made one of the best in the country (Homicide’s 
files, made fat by Ahern, supply much of the 
material for the popular TV show, “Line-up.”’) 
In spite of his impressive record, Ahern’s light 
would have continued to shine only under a 
bushel had not the San Francisco Chronicle cam- 
paigned against the police department’s sloppy, 
antiquated methods and against the inner “blue 
gang” who ran the force. When a new Mayor 
and Police Commission looked for a new Chief 
to relieve the embarrassment caused by Federal 
T-men tirelessly closing bookie joints within the 
shadow of the Hall of Justice, they picked the 
astonished Ahern on the basis of reputation 
alone. No politician, Ahern had never met either 
Mayor or Commission and it is said of him that 


he owes no man so much as a cigar. Yet, in 
spite of the newness of being out front, he takes 
a becomin: dances administratively 
through J of Justice with an uncom- 
promising. nimble one-step. 

Ahern’s vivid background is in keeping with 


his capacities. His father was from Ireland; his 
mother from Rome. He is a handsome man, dedi- 
cated to his job, of which he says, simply: “I 
like my work.” About the only thing that will 
distract him from rendering unto Caesar is Holy 
Mass, where he is a daily communicant. 

Once, after two days and nights on the trail 
of a murderer, he make the arrest at 5 A.M. 
then, en route to the Hall of Justice, stopped off 
to attend Mass with his shackled prisoner. 

Ahern has broken up more rings than he has 
fingers—abortion, narcotics, blackmail, vandalism, 
and unspecified vice. 

As yet, not all the criminals of the pleasure- 
loving, easy-going city of San Francisco are quite 
certain what kind of a tiger has them by the tail. 
They are realizing, however, that the bite is 
steady and LEIU is making it harder to shake 
off. To the delight of some taxpayers, as vice 
moves out of the Tenderloin, real-estate values 
are improving and honest business is moving in. 
It’s my guess that this story of Ahern and his 
LEIU would be read with more than local in- 
terest. 

— * * 


They Can Be Short, Too 

Harry A. Harchar, of Boy’s Life, New 
Brunswick, N. J. sends this along: “Here’s 
my idea of a good query letter. It saves 
everybody time, the writer’s and mine. 

“I know pretty well, after reading it, 
what he wants to sell and that he has 
taken time to read our book. And he’s 
willing to try on speculating.” 
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Dear Editor: 
This is a QUERY. 

I can prepare a 
SPORTS ARTICLE 
about 2500 words. 


To be a HOW-TO on 

AMATEUR WRESTLING, with 
about 12 PIX showing 

basic holds. Subjects are 

PREP SCHOOL BOYS. Might make 
one-page in YOUR DUFFLE BAG. 


ON SPEC, natch. 


A Farm Editor’s Choice 


Let’s take a big jump out to Topeka, 
Kansas, where David W. Klinger is waiting 
for us. He edits Capper’s Farmer and says: 

“We like query letters to be terse, to the 
point and carry the essential information 
we need to make a decision. 


“In the first place, the freelancer needs 
to know the magazine he is querying. My 
advice to him would be to buy, beg, or 
steal several copies of the publication to 
which he intends to direct materia] and 
ascertain for himself what its editorial re- 
quirements are. 

“Such background study would tell him 
what kind of articles the magazine pub- 
lishes. It would give him some idea of the 
length of those articles. It would tell him 
also the illustration requirements—photos, 
art work—how many, how good. 


“Such study would also give the poten- 
tial freelancer some insight into advertising 
conflicts, if any. Some magazines make 
concessions to advertisers. Freelancers could 
ascertain this by studying photographs, for 
example, to see if they feature commercial 
products. Quick perusal of the main fea- 
tures would tell him whether commercial 
products were mentioned in the editorial 
matter. 


“Such study would give him some idea of 
the magazine’s circulation area. Obviously 
a freelancer needs to know whether the 
magazine he intends to write for is national, 
regional, state, county, or what have you. 
This is of prime importance. We at Cap- 
pers Farmer, for example, cover basically 
a 15-state area in Mid-America. Conse- 
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quently, we reject quickly articles concern- 
ing farmers in Florida, California, or New 
Hampshire. 

Once a freelancer has assured himself 
that a publication is a prime market for the 
article he has in mind, he then should 
send a query letter. 


“Here’s one we like,’ says Editor Klinger 
Dear Editor: 


In studying recent issues of Capper’s Farmer 
I notice you use farm-family living articles, espe- 
cially when well written and well illustrated. 

I think I have such an article for you. 

It concerns a farm family in northwest Iowa. 
The farmer and his wife are in their late thirties; 
have three children—2 boys, ages 10 and 12: 
one girl, 7. They farm 400 acres, of which 
they own 160. Their goal is to own it all in the 
future. And there’s little doubt they will when 
you see what they have accomplished thus far. 

Eleven years ago this family wasn’t even on 
a farm. The father had gotten out of service in 
1946 at the age of 26. He had these principal 
assets : 

(1) His rearing and early experience on the 

farm. 

(2) His strong desire to farm for himself. 

(3) His wife who shared his goal and ambition. 

(4) Prospects of veterans’ assistance. 

His first step in the fall of 1946 was to take 
a job off the farm. During this time he saved 
some money and invested some in used ma- 
chinery. This machinery he worked on in his 
spare time, getting it into tip-top condition. 

The following spring he was able to cash rent 
80 acres of land—and he worked it with the 
used equipment he had reconditioned. In addi- 
tion, he did custom work and worked at part- 
time jobs to build up his operating capital. 

Two years later he rented another 120 acres; 
later another 200. He attended veterans’ school 
in spare moments to pick up more farming know- 
how. As equipment wore out he was able to re- 
place it gradually with new. Finally he reached 
the point where he was able to buy some of the 
land he had rented. 

This farmer now is one of the top farmers of 
the community—and he did it all the hard way 
—using his own ingenuity and drive and the co- 
operation of his family. 

This is a story with sound ideas on how to get 
started farming in these times. It is a story of 
a family that works, plays, and prays together 
and a story which I think would be an inspira- 
tion to Capper’s Farmer’s readers. They assure 
me that their story has not appeared in any 
other publication. 

I know Capper’s Farmer requires good pho- 
tographs for illustration. I believe photographic 
possibilities are excellent for this article, and I 
could take whatever pictures you think desirable 





for illustration or I’d be happy to work with your 


photographers. I’m enclosing some of my own 
pictures to give you some idea of my work. 

I notice the length of article you publish varies 
according to editorial treatment. I feel this should 
run at least 1,500 words to adequately cover the 
subject, but can trim it or elaborate on it to 
meet any specific editorial requirements. Be- 
cause I haven't previously submitted material to 
Capper’s Farmer, I’m enclosing a brief summary 
of my qualifications. I would be happy to for- 
ward any additional information you might need. 

Sincerely, 
EvERETT JORDAN 


Helen Valentine Gives Ground Rules 


Mrs. Helen Valentine, one of the ablest 
women in the magazine business, editor of 
Street and Smith’s cHarm, 575 Madison 
Avenue, New York City 22, N. Y., obliges 
with a sample of a query letter she likes 
and also suggests these “Ground Rules of 
Submitting Material To Magazines.” 

1. Study a group of magazines to become familiar 
with readership, editorial approach, kinds of 
subject matter published. Determine in which 


book subject would have best chance of being 
published. 


nh 


Write to the editor, by name, who is most 
likely to pass on article ideas. This may be 
managing editor, feature editor. head of manu- 
script department; it is not likely to be editor- 
in-chief, who sees ideas and manuscripts that 
have been pre-screened. 
3. State idea immediately and in terms of maga- 
zine’s own editorial interests. 
4. Give personal qualifications (briefly 
a writer in general and as a 
particular subject 
Be careful of timing. Don’t submit in April 
an article timed for May—at least not to a 
monthly 


both as 
writer on the 


ww 


6. Submit proposed lead 


together with outline 
of the entire article 
7. If a resezrch piece. give sources checked ot 
to be chec«e 


What kind of query letter does Cha:m 
like? The sub-title of Charm is “The Maya- 


zine For Women Who Work.” 


Charm’s Editor Liked This One 

Dear Mr. Roche: 
Would you be interested in an article 
for Two-Weeks-With-Pay May issue -on 
vacation possibilities in the lake district of Min- 


possibly 


your 


nesota? I wouid. of cours slant my material 
for the woman wt h a tw or threc-week Vaca- 
tion. I would also bear in mind that many 
working women are married and vacation with 
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their families, so there would be suggestions for 
family as well as single vacations. 

I plan to cover the general attraction and 
flavor of the area as a whole, give specific sug- 
gestions for in-the-rough camping sites, the high- 
polish resorts, and in-betweens, with ways and 
means of reaching all. 

I’ve been following CHARM’s increased travel 
coverage for some time and am most impressed 
with your service approach to the field. I think 
I can make a helpful contribution to it in this 
area, which doesn’t land nearly as much pub- 
licity as its joys deserve. For your audience it 
offers slightly off-beat, but entirely realistic (in 
terms of time and money) vacations. I’ve spent 
summers in Minnesota for 15 years and know the 
section well. I would, further, be able to check 
the state travel office and chamber of commerce 
for fact verification; resorts, inns, and camps for 
prices, accommodations, etc.; transportation com- 
panies for routes. 

I have had articles published by THIS WEEK 
and WOMAN’S DAY, among others . the en- 
closed tear sheet is a sample of my work. 

I am also enclosing my proposed lead and an 
outline of the piece. The length can easily be 
adapted to your requirements, and payment, of 
course, would depend on that. 

I hope to hear soon that you would be in- 
terested in such a feature. 

Sincerely, 
Evita MAE TENDRITH. 


Finally, A Writer 


With all these editors giving us The 
Word on what to do and how to do it, 
let’s remember wRITER’S DIGEST is a writer’s 
magazine—and invite a non-fiction writer 
to tell her experiences. We selected Dona 
Z. Meilach, 9735 S. Vanderpoel Avenue, 
Chicago 43, Ill., to give her feeling about 
query letters. She sells to the middle mar- 
kets; her checks running usually $50 to $250. 

Here’s Mrs. Meilach: 

“Does the publication you're aiming for 
use anecdotes? Then put one in your sales 
letter. Show your customer you know how 
to use them. Don’t tell him. 

“For instance, this anecdote lead on a 
sales letter led to a quick order or “go 
ahead” for my first sale to the Chicago 
TRIBUNE Sunday Magazine: 


“Harry always demands I look just so,” com- 
plained a young wife to a marriage counselor re- 
cently, “and then he never seems to notice me. 
It’s as though I were a china doll standing in 
a corner. I can’t stand it any more!” 

“Why not try looking different each evening?” 
suggested the counselor. 
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“Looking different? 
do? 


What good would that 

Harry would still walk in, look past me 

blankly, and ask, ‘What’s for dinner?’ ” 
Nevertheless, the counselor persuaded the wife 


to try the scheme. “Why it worked like a 
charm,” she reported a month later. “One eve- 
ning when he walked in I was wearing red 
lounging pajamas. I thought his eyes would pop 
It was so much fun to have him notice me 
again.” 


“Three more short paragraphs stressing 
the ‘fun to come home to’ theme, a total 
of three hundred words on one sheet of 
8 x 10 typing paper, showed the editor the 
makings of an article. 

“T got my ok. 


“Let’s analyze a complete query that’s 
aimed to show the editor you’ve got some- 
thing he can’t afford to pass up. Here’s 
one that worked for me,” says Mrs. Meilach: 


Dear Sir: 


To all of you who use checks to pay your 
household bills . . . and that includes the vast 
majority of Americans . . . let this be a blunt 
warning: check fraud is on a terrific upswing 

Last year alone, check swindles in some areas 
rose by 25% or more. Check fraud is becoming 
the nation’s No. 1 financial crime. A conserva- 
tive estimate is these crooks are swindling vic- 
tims out of $500 million-plus a year . . . and the 
victims are primarily “little fellows.” 

Check fraud is no longer a man’s game either: 
one fifth of the phony check passers are women 
In short, check fraud is becoming a serious 
menace to your family bank balance. 

The crooks have a wide variety of tricks up 
their talented fountain pens; ranging from the 
passing of a completely bogus check drawn on 
a non-existant bank, to the forging of a signature 
on a legitimate check. 

Do you know how to safeguard your check ac- 
count? And what would you do if you fell prey 
to a check-fraud artist? 

Do you think your readers will be interested 
in an article on this subject titled, “‘How’s Your 
Check 1.Q.?” How many words do you suggest? 

Sincerely. 


“What is there about this query that led 
the editor of your LIFE to give me a first 
order? It shows him there is article poten- 
tial. It gives the tone and approach .. . 
like the pants salesmans cut and feel. It 
shows definite reasons why the subject is 
important through use of statistics and the 
“you” usage. If the editor wonders about 
the unanswered questions, perhaps his read- 
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q ers should know the answers too. It gives a 
good title. 
“Supposing I had written the query this 


way: 





Dear Sir: 


There have been several cases of check swin- 
idle lately, a crime that can hit many Americans 
who pay their bills by check. 

It seems to me an article on this subject titled, 

*“How’s Your Check I. Q.?” or something like 
ithat would make an interesting piece for your 
} magazine. 
) I have used a check account all my adult life 
‘and will interview the bank president for ex- 
jamples of check-fraud cases. I wil] also present 
| statistics. 





In the past few years, I have sold articles to 





READERS’ and 


PUSSY’S 


PROGRESS, 
CHILDREN’S PETS, etc. 
Would you like to see about 1000 words? 


HEALTH, 


“The second query is addressed to the 
editor and talks to him rather than to his 
readers. Actually, it says, ‘If you like the 
idea, I'll find out more about it.’ I sup- 
pose this type of query sells articles too, but 
I think it much less effective. 

“If you send out six queries, you’ve got 
six chances of capturing an editor’s interest 
besides the fact that six different editors 
see your name. 

“Got an unsold article in your drawer 
now? Use the paragraphs that show the gist 
of the piece and you’ve got a query.” 





es scripts are read, the prizes mailed, 
the manuscripts returned. All that’s left 
of the Wrirer’s Dicest short-short story 
contest area dozen scripts without name or 
address. 

We salute the old; await the new. 

Last month’s issue contained the winners 
from 1-100. Here are the balance. Our 
\fondest wishes to their authors: 





101. Silletto, J. F. 122. McIntire, Vera 
Los Angeles 45, Calif. Youngstown 7, Ohio 
102. Hamburger, Jane Caldwell 123. Waldo, Mary Jane 
Shaker Heights 22, Ohio Tigard, Ore. 
103. Smalley, Walter B. 124. Breslow, William J. 
Washington 8, D. C. New York 54, N. Y 
104. Saunders, Helen 125. Weiss, Ruth 
San Jose, Calif. St. Louis 21, Mo. 
105. Roessler, Carl F. 126. Guttridge, Len 
Nahant, Mass. Washington, D.C. 
106. Howard, Blanche 127. du Vergey, Helen G. 
Penticton, B.C., Canada Canaan, Conn. 
107. McGann, L. M. 128. Brunton, Charla B. 
Garden City, N. Y. Petaluma, Calif. 
108. O’Connor, Rev. Michael J. 129. White, Robertson 


Tien Chung, Formosa 

109. Kidder, Therese E. 130. 
Detroit 21, Michigan 

110. Briggs, Mrs. William W. 131. 
White Plains, N. Y. 


Sarasota, Fla. 
Vetterlein, Barbara 
Greensboro, N. C 
White, Dorothy 
Denver 23, Colo. 


111. Davis, Lottie Belle 132. Kunkel, Wallace 
New York 22, N. Y. Oroville, Calif. 
112. Rubin, Larry 133. Thrall, Richard 


Emory University, Ga. Columbus, Ohio 
Murray, Mr. Francis E. 134. Bucy, Mary 


i 
Temple, Texas Seale, Colo. 


a 





114, Walsh, Tom 135. St. John, Wylly Folk 
Ottawa, Kansas Atlanta 17, Ga 

115. Donnelly, John T. 136. Von Gruben, Jerry 
Cincinnati 17, Ohio Baton Rouge, La. 

116. Gilmore, Marguerette 137. Charnock, Florence Wiley 
Stillwater, Okla. Galesburg, Ill. 

117. Primoff, Joanne S. 138. Eason, Katherine D. 
Long Beach, N. Y. Los Altos, Calif. 

118. Chandler, Ruth F. 139. Bruflat, James 
Kingston, Mass. Jimmie, Where are you? 

| 119. Kelley, Mary Sullivan 140. McAllister, Harold 





Utica, Mich. 
141. Robertson, Wm. M. 
San Francisco 5, Calif. 
142. Kelleam, Joseph E. 
Udall, Kansas 


Raleigh, 
120. Reeser, Alberta Warren 
Fort Lauderdale, Fla. 
121. Rohde, Roswell B. 
Augusta, Wisc. 










Writer’s Digest Contest Winners—101-102 


143. Post, Dorothy 172. Hayes, Dennis J. 
Glen Cove, L. I., N. Y. Forest City, la. 

144, Turner, Mary B. 173. Bennett, Beverly 
Belmont, N. Y. Toledo, Ohio 

145. Ritchie, Jack 174. Berry, Louise 
Milwaukee 5, Wisc. Center Point, Texas 

146. Mortimer, Charlotte 175. Lee, Danny 
Lakeside, Calif. Carterville, Mo. 

147. Blackwell, Amelia 176. Beekman, John W. 
San Francisco, Calif. Rome, N.Y. 

148. Corn, Mary Gault 177. Allen, Mrs. “~ e W. 
Tallahassee, Fla. Indianapolis, Ind. 

149. Pitrone, Jean 178. Ackworth, Robert C. 


Dearborn, Mich. New York’ 2. me. ¥ 


150. Hayden, Book 179. Ebbert, George C. 
Littleton, Colo. Chicago 10, Ill. 
151. Bolton, Fitz 180. McDermott, Molly E. 
Manhattan Beach, Calif. Minneapolis 16, Minn. 
152. Bowling, Mrs. Mary K. 181. Collett, M. L. 
Quincy, Ill. Lakeland, Fila. 
153. Melton, Ruth Dean 182. Ferguson, ag - 4 Turner 
Kansas City, Mo. Lemon Grove, Calif. 
154. Kleske, J. 183. Eisner, Steve 
Binghampton, N. Y. Royal Oak, Mich. 
155. Watts, Alice Adams 184. Knight, Eleanor 
Olympia, Wash. Bayfield, Wisc. 
156. Kirby, Leland R. 185. Arthur, Robert 
Long Beach 5, Calif. Yorktown Hts., N. Y. 
157. Hutchins, Marilyn 186. Keefauver, John D. 


Lyndhurst, Ohio College Park, Md. 
158. Light, Laura M. 187. Glaze, Eleanor L 
Chicago 49, Ill. Memphis 7, Tenn. 


159. Cline, C. Terry, Jr. 188. Young, Mrs. Helen 
Thomasville, Ga. West Covina, Calif. 

160. VanOsdol, Mary Ann 189. Green, Mar 
Peru, 3 Lombard, iit. 

161. Laskey, Carl 190. Rivkind, Dolores 
Toledo 5, Ohio Miami Beach, Fla. 

162. Davey, Elizabeth 191. _ le, 0. Ww. 
Spenard, Alaska ee Fla. 

163. Garro, Eugene 192. McLecebiien hirley G. 
Chicago, Ill. Lincoln 6, Nebr. 

164. Weis, Marcia 193. Van De Warker, Mrs. Bert 
‘St. Louis 24, Mo. Augusta, Mich. 

165. Layton, Mike 194. Smith, Mrs. S. R. 
Omaha, Nebr. Savannah Ga. 

166. Kravet, Carl 195. 


Wilmot, Cynthia 
Brooklyn 26, N. Y. Kingston, Taal, B.W.1. 
167. De Marco, James 196. Collier, Jesse, Jr. 
Union City, N. J. Hattiesburg, Miss. 
168. Fuerst, Dorothy Louise 197. Alley, Douglas 
Tampa 7, Fla. Douglas, Are you there? 


169. O’Quinn, D. P. 198. Kusel, Lola 
Elkhart, Texas Healdsburg, Calif. 

170. Frederick, M. K. 199. Keller, ley | 
Steilacoom, Wash. Englewood, Colo. 

171. Suttles, Shirley 200. Kay, Mrs. Thomas 


Vancouver 13, B. C. 


Sparks, Nevada 













American Mercury Magazine, 250 W. 57th 
St., New York, N. Y. Does not use fiction. Wants 
all types of articles in lengths from 1,000 to 
2,500 words. Query first. No photographs. 


Gourmet, Hotel Plaza, New York 19, N. Y. 
Does not purchase fiction. Uses articles on food, 
travel, drink, in lengths between 2,500 and 3,000 
words. Suggests a study of several issues to 
understand type material wanted. Buys First 
North American Rights. Does not purchase pho- 
tographs. Query is not necessary. Address scripts 
to R. B. Bakalar. 


Harper’s Magazine, 49 E. 33rd St., New York 
16, N. Y. Russell Lynes, Managing Editor. 
Usually publishes just one fiction story each 
month. Length for this may vary between 1,000 
and 5,000 words. Wants literary quality ; stories 
must be written by grownups for grownups; 
something must happen in each story. The char- 
acters must be portrayed as real people who live 
a full life. The editors want stories by authors 
who write their own way rather than trying to 
copy someone else’s style. Buys North American 
serial rights, and pays from $200 to $250 for a 
normal-length story. Buys articles on a variety of 
subjects: politics, science, personalities, literary 
matters, the arts, entertainment, finance, business. 
Studying copies of the magazine is recommended 
by the editors. Article length varies from 2,000 
to 4,000 words. Likes to be queried; does not 
purchase photographs; is glad to send along any 
information a writer may desire. 


National Geographic Society, Washington 6, 
D. C. Uses material that will promote education 
and science in its many fields. Seeks to portray 
this thrilling world—its people, places, and things 
— in clear, accurate, and vivid articles illustrated 
by many striking pictures and specially prepared 
maps. Subject matter may range from the ant to 
atomic energy, from the depths of the sea to dis- 
tant stars, from unearthing the bones of a dino- 
saur to exploring the threshold of space in a strat- 
osphere balloon or a rocket plane. The editors 
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° = © ~ | ne \ | 
eg od Last minute | market news from coast to coasi. 
- 
t ; : 
General welcome the opportunity to consider articles on 


a wide variety of subjects—travel and explora. 
tion, mountaineering and seafaring, archeolog- 
ical discoveries, natural history, important or un- 
usual industries, occupations, or commodities, 
advances in science, and notable festivals and 
folkways. First-person, narrative style is preferred 
Seldom publishes articles of more than 8,000 
words. There is a definite need for articles be- 
tween 2,000 and 4,000 words. Pays from $800 to 
$1,500. A manuscript has a better chance if it is 
accompanied by photographic illustrations of high 
quality and interest, A writer-photographer may 
find it advisable to submit his photographs with 
only two or three pages of sample manuscript 
and a synopsis of the remaining material. If the 
photographs prove acceptable, he may then be 
encouraged to prepare a completed article for 
consideration. Pamphlets giving a more complete 
description of articles and photographs used may 
be requested from the editors. 


Neo Magazine, 454 Boliver St., Canton, Mass 
Buys first-quality fiction in lengths up to 5,000 
words. Payment varies. Uses personality articles, 
criticisms, exposes, reviews. No photogrophs. 


Popular Gardening, 530 Fifth Ave., New York 
36, N. Y. No fiction. Uses articles on gardening, 
both pro and amateur, and related subjects 
Length should be 1,000 words. Likes a query. 
Buys photographs for approximately $10 per each 
black-and-white, 


Saturday Evening Post, Independence Square, 
Philadelphia 5, Pa. Pays top rates for fiction and 
non-fiction. Fiction requirement is that it be 4 
good story between 2,500 and 6,000 words. Buys 
all rights, although most rights revert to tht 
author after publication. Uses a wide variety 0 
articles between 1,000 and 5,000 words. Likes t0 
be queried. Usually arranges for their own il 
lustrations, but are willing to look at pix that 
accompany an article. 


Western World, 1826 Jefferson Pl., N. W, 
Washington, D. C. Would like to see non-fiction 
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material between 2,000 and 2,500 words slanted 
to the Atlantic community of peoples. Also keep 
the European reader in mind. Subject may be 
political, economic, socialogical or cultural—with 


j occasionally a light piece slanted to the above 


audience. Quality material is wanted. Payment 
is good, and is made upon acceptance, North 
American Editor is Edgar Ansel Mowrer. Identi- 
cal monthly editions are printed in French and 
English. 





Young People 


American Girl, 830 Third Ave., New York 22, 
N. Y. Uses stories up to 3,000 words that appeal 
to girls. Plot and characterization are important. 
Also buys 1,000-word short shorts occasionally. 
Stories by Betty Cannon and Amelia Warden, 
} recently published, are suggested for study by 
| authors wishing to write for this magazine. Pays 
} rates comporable to the field, on acceptance, and 
buys first serial rights. Marjorie Vetter is Fiction 
Editor. Wants articles 1,800 words, that are 
stories about girls under twenty who have ac- 
complished outstanding things. The Article Edi- 
tor, Laura Vitray, wishes to be queried before 
submitting, 
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Boys & Girls, The Otterbein Press, Dayton, 
Ohio. Does not purchase fiction. Uses historical 
articles, how-to’s, biographies, in lengths between 





200 and 500 words. Payment is low but steady. 
Query is not necessary. Purchases photographs for 
$5 to $6 each. 


Boys’ Life, New Bruunswick, N. J. Buys short 
fiction between 2,000 and 4,000 words, plus two 
or three serial stories a year that run between 
10,000 and 15,000 words. Should contain strong 
action written with an appeal to boys. Current 
needs are: sports, space, scientific. Stories by 
Hugh Cave, Paul Annixter, Jim Keyjaard, Jim 
English, Robb White, or the forthcoming “Boys 
Life Treasury” (published by Simon & Schuster) 
show the type material that is wanted. Buys first 
serial rights and pays between $150 and $350. 
Address fiction to Fran Smith, Story Editor. 
Articles should be addressed to Tom MacPherson, 
Articles Editor. Type of articles wanted are per- 
sonalities, historical, how-to’s, science, etc., writ- 
ten to interest boys. Pays about $75 to $200 for 
articles, but likes a query on this. 


Crippled Child Magazine, 11 S. LaSalle St., 
Chicago 3, Ill. Does not buy fiction. Uses articles 
about outstanding personalities who have over- 
come physical handicaps (other than blindness), 
in lengths between 1,500 and 2,000 words. Pays 
1¥%2c a word, plus extra for pix. Query. 


The Improvement Era, 50 N. Main St., Salt 
Lake City, Utah. Buys shorts and short shorts of 
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TRY PC... 


PC, of course, is SMLA’s outstanding special 
service, Personal Collaboration, which we originally 
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‘tested by working with sixteen entirely new writers. 
| Before the test period was over, fourteen had sold 
| ‘wo scripts each or more. 
| The success of the service stems entirely from its 
one basic, simple principle: Instead of allowing the 
client to work in the dark when writing his stories or 
articles, and perhaps end up with flaw-filled scripts 
which won’t sell, the agency watches over and works 
| vith him every inch of the way, from idea stage 
through finished script and sale. Under PC service, 
the agency shows the client how to analyze stories 
or articles, and plot the way the top professionals 
o our client-list do it—helps him write first drafts 
on which the agency goes to work with blue pencil 
| —step by step until the scripts are entirely salable 
and out to market under the same sales service we 
give our established clients—and sold. 
And, bécause SMLA is a manuscript-sales agency 


SCOTT MEREDITH LITERARY AGENCY, 


NEW YORK 36. N.Y. 


580 FIFTH AVENUE, 


if you want step-by-step assistance 








PC..¥j youre tired of writing complete scripts which dont sell 
if you want your errors corrected the moment you make them. 


e e,e 

In writing 
scripts which sell. 
and not a school, there are no “test assignments” or 
“lessons” or other waste motion off the track. Every 
bit of work the writer does is on material which ends 
up offered for sale. Nor is the service dragged out 
—PC in full covers a comparatively short period of 
time. And there is no dull waiting: PC material is 
worked on the same day the mail brings it in, and 
replies go out by special delivery air mail, if desired. 

Nearly all of the new writers accepted for PC 
service have now sold: to The Saturday Evening 
Post, Cosmopolitan, This Week, Redbook, Family 
Circle, Toronto Star Weekly, Modern Romances, 
True Confessions, Coronet, Manhunt, Ellery Queen’s 
Mystery Magazine. Argosy, Adventure, Rinehart, 
Dutton, Gold Medal and many, many others. We'll 
be happy to discuss working with you. 

Personal Collaboration is open to promising new 
writers who have, or have not, worked with us be- 
fore, and the charge is moderate. Please write for 
full details. No charge or obligation, of course. 


\ a 





800, 1,500 and 2,000 to 4,000 words. Stories 
should have high moral tone with teen-ager ap- 
peal. Alos wants adventure stoies. Buys first 
magazine rights, and pays $25 for shorts, and $50 
for longer stories. Articles may be historical, on 
family relationships, philosaphical subjects, par- 
ent-child problems, in lengths up to 3,000 words. 
Payment for articles is 1/%2c a word, on accept- 
ance. Buys photographs—$5 to $6 for scenic 
views, $5 to $10 for others (up to $12 for ex- 
clusive use). 


My Counsellor, 1825 College Ave., Wheaton, 
Ill. Uses fiction written for the 9 to 13-year old. 
Should be well plotted with action and adven- 
ture, and the solution worked out by the charac- 
ters. Pays between $25 to $30 for a 1,500- to 
1,700-word story, and buys all rights unless other- 
wise specified. Real-life profiles are a specialty. 
Subjects must have appeal for hero-worshipping 
9- to -3-year-olds. They should preferably be lay- 
people. Biological sketches of heroes of the faith 
are also used. Personal experiences are wanted in 
the 500 to 800, or 1,200 to 1,700 word length. 
Also ‘uses quizzes, puzzles, fillers, and special 
features. Pays up to $10 for articles, Photographs 
used with the articles receive $2.50 to $4.00. 
Writers may write requesting the booklet Tips to 
the Writers. 


Seventeen Magazine, 488 Madison Ave., New 
York 22, N. Y. Buys fiction from short shorts to 
manuscripts that would lend themselves to three 
or four installments of under 4,000 words each. 
Stories must be written so that they come alive 
for the reader. Suggested, recently published 
stories for study are: “The Night Man” by Don 
McKinney, Aug., 1957; “April” by Lois Duncan, 
coming up in Oct., 1957, issue. Pays good rates, 
on acceptance, and buys first publication rights. 
Almost all non-fiction is staff written. 


Men’s Magazines 


Challenge for Men, 444 Madison Ave., New 
York 22, N. Y. Phil Hirsch, Editor. Is interested 
in authentic, well-researched articles that are 
heavy on the impact. These may fit into the fol- 
lowing catgories: adventure, historical, western, 
crime, military, medical, expose, sports, service 
pieces, and anything that would be of interest to 
men. Recent pieces in the adventure field that 
have been well accepted are: “The Safecracker 
Who Became A Super Spy” and “Terror On 
The Waterfront.” Prefers sports stories with em- 
phatic titles, such as “How Boxing Czars Ruin A 
Fighter” by Ralph Jones. An outstanding med- 
ical story by a Bellevue phychiatrist, “Murderers 
I Have Known,” is pointed out by the editors. 
Story lengths run from 2,500 to 5,000 words, 
and payment compares favorably with other 
men’s magazines. Lead pieces and top bylines 
command larger fees. All manuscripts should be 
addressed to the editor. No freelance fiction is 
accepted. 
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The Dude, 48 W. 48th St., New York, N. Y. 7 
Buys quality fiction up to 3,000 words in length. 
Well-received writers whose material should be 


studied are A Moravia, C, Jackson, Vance Bour- J 


jaily, Chandler Brossard. Pays up to 10c a word, 
and buys First North American Rights. Likes 
amusing articles up to 2,000 words in length 
Pays 5c to 10c a word. Query. Does not purchase 
photographs. Send manuscripts to B. Elliott. You 
want to sce a copy first. 


Man’s Conquest, 441 Lexington Ave., New 
York, N. Y. Does not buy fiction. Wants situa- 
tion exposes only; true first or third person ad- 
ventures, in the 2,500-word length. Payment is 
$100 and up. Pays $5 and up for photographs. 
No querry necessary. 


Women’s Magazines 


Glamour, 420 Lexington Ave., New York 21, 
N. Y. No fiction. Articles used are personalities, | 
critical essays and how-to’s, in lengths between 
500 and 2,500 words. Pays from $25 to $300 
Query. Does not often purchase photographs. 


Mademoiselle, 575 Madison Ave., New York 
22, N. Y. Uses material slanted toward the intel- 
ligent young woman between ages 18 and 30 
Short stories are of high literary quality, and the 
editors encourage young writers of talent. Anyone 
wishing to contribute is encouraged to study the 
work of writers such as Truman Capote, Santha 
Rama Rau, William Boyen, Katherine Anne Por- 
ter, Jean Stafford, William Faulkner, Fiction 
lengths run from 2,500 to 3,500 words, and buy 
first North American serial rights. Address fiction 
to Margarita G. Smith. Each issue is geared to a 
particular theme, so a query on articles is neces- 
sary. Articles should concern the college student, 
young working women, young married or young 
mother—no personality pieces, however. Length 
runs from 1,500 to 2,500 words. Send general 
features to Cyrilly Abels, Managing Editor, and 
departmental features to the department editor 
concerned. Pays from $10 to $500, on acceptance. 
Only exceptional poetry is purchased. 





Woman’s Life, 11 W. 42nd St., New York 36, 
N. Y. John J. Green, Managing Editor. Uses en- 
tertaining and authentic, informative articles 
that have strong self-application angles, in lengths 
to 2,500 words. Welcomes good human-interest 
fillers and self-tests, Occasionally uses short verse 
Uses articles on personality development, human 
relations, appearance, love, home, career. Query. 
Good rates. 


Romance Magazines 


Modern Romances, 261 Fifth Ave., New York 
16, N. Y. Fiction length should be between 5,00 
and 20,000 words, although a 10,000 length is 
preferred. Emotion and realism are looked for by 
the editors, and a suggested story for study i 
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Do You Laugh 
Your Greatest 
Powers Away? 


“THOSE STRANGE 


INNER URGES 


You have heard the phrase, “Laugh, 
clown, laugh.” Well, that fits me. per- 
fectly. I’d fret, worry and try to reason 
my way out of difficulties — all to no 
avail; then I’d have a hunch, a something 
within that would tell me to do a certain 
thing. I'd laugh it off with a shrug. I knew 
too much, I thought, to heed these im- 
pressions. Well, it’s different now—I’ve 
learned to use this inner power and I no 
longer make the mistakes I did, because 
I do the right thing at the right time. 


This FREE BOOK 
Will Prove What 
Your Mind Can Do! 


Here is how I got started right. I had 
heard about hypnosis revealing past lives. 
I began to think there must be some inner 
intelligence with which we were born. In 
fact, I often heard it said there was; but 


| how could I use it, how could I make it 





| to the Rosicrucians, a world-wide frater- 


| work for me daily? That was my prob- 


lem. I wanted to learn to direct this inner 
voice, master it if I could. Finally, I wrote 


nity of progressive men and women, who 
offered to send me, withuut obligation, a 
free book entitled The Mastery of Life. 
That book opened a new world to me. 
I advise you to write today and ask for your 
copy. It will prove to you what your mind 
can demonstrate. Don’t go through life 
laughing your mental powers away. Use 
the coupon below or write: Scribe K.D.Y. 


USE THIS GIFT COUPON 
SCRIBE K.D.Y. 
The Rosicrucians (AMORC) 
San Jose, California 


Please send free copy of The Mastery of Life, 


which I shall read as directed. 
Name 
Address 


City 














The ROSICRUCIANS (Amorc) San Jose, Calif. (Not a religious organization) 
OS RNR cecaRRRREES “Tees 5 AS REC RIN SIRT |RSS TRIBES == ST RRR = RE 
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“They Prayed My Son Back To Life,” published 
in the December, 1956, issue. Purchases all rights, 
and pays from 3c to 6c a word. Occasionally buys 
articles on baby care, but other articles are either 
staff written or done on assignment. Preferred 
article length is 800 words, although the length 
may be anywhere between 500 and 1,500 words. 
Does not buy photographs. Address manuscripts 
to Henry P. Malmgreen, Editor. 


True Confessions, 67 W. 44th St., New York 
36, N. Y. Buys any length fiction up to 20,000 
words. The writing style must make the reader 
feel at home with what the writer has to say; 
emotional depth and believeability are also im- 
portant. The November issue carries the follow- 
ing stories recommended by the editor, Florence 
Schetty: “He Used Me,” “I Learned About Love 
In Another Man’s Arms,’ “You’re My Wife 
Now.” Payment is 5c per word for fiction and 
non-fiction. Uses self-helf articles, inspirational, 
and anything of interest to the readers of the 
magazine. Does not want beauty, fashion or 
cooking pieces. Preferred article length is between 










Ideal gift for secretary and writer friend. 
Cleans and restores edge on all types of 
erasers. Fifty cents, postpaid. 
BOOMROAD SPECIALTY SHOP 
Route 2 Stillwater, Minnesota 


Sell the Scripts 


You Write! 
We Will Show You How 


This most modern teaching method makes it possible for 
you to write more easily, joyously, in the full confidence 
that you are becoming a better writer. PRACTICAL 
MAGAZINE WRITING is the new, totally different way 
of stimulating and developing creative ability. You are 
helped to know exactly the kind of professional writing you 
can do best and to write articles, stories, TV plays, etc., 
according to your aptitude. This is the sure way to write 
for pay, to express yourself with freshness and vitality—the 
qualities editors want. 











As never before you will discover new usable ideas. You 
will write instead of dream about it. And amazingly, you 
will find more energy for writing. Progress will be easier. 


FREE Get everything you ever wanted from a course. 


Use the coupon below for complete information. 


THE SIMPLIFIED TRAINING COURSE 
1819-B Gilpin St., Denver 18, Colo. 


Please send free booklet, "The Way Past the Editor." 
No cost or obligation. 





Name 

















500 and 800 words. Larger, researched pieces pay 
more than the regular 5c per word, Query for 
long features, but not for filler material. Does 
not usually buy pictures. Address features to 
Helen Vincent, Managing Editor. 


Religious Magazines 


The American Zionist, 145 E. 32nd St., New 
York 16, N. Y. Wants articles dealing with 
events in Israel, and problems facing the Zionist 
movement. Also historical and personality arti- 
cles that have the Zionist theme. Length should 
be 1,600 words. Payment is up to $35. Query 
first. 


Manna, Salvatorian Fathers, St. Nazranz, Wis. 
Uses fiction of 2,000 words that carries a moral 
for young people between ten and fourteen years 
of age. A writer whose work might be studied 
is S. M. Johnston. Pays 1c to 2c a word, and 
buys first publication rights. Wants biographies, 
historical material, religious (Catholic) articles, 
science, how-to’s, nature—every subject suitable 
for Catholic youth. Article length is 1,500 
words. Pays up to $5 per photograph purchased. 
Address material to Ferd M. Lorsbach, Man- 
aging Editor. 


Power, 1825 College Ave., Wheaton, Ill. Fic- 
tion should concern the problems high school 
and college-age young people face. Stories should 
be dramatic, moving, plausible, and show the 
reality of the Christian life in a natural way. 
Contemporary stories are preferred, with the pro- 
tagonist a born-again Christian. Length is 1,500 
to 1,700 words for single installments. Uses oc- 
casional serials, preferably two or three parts. 
Pays usually about $25 to $30, depending on ma- 
terial, and buys all rights unless otherwise speci- 
fied. Wants real-life profile articles, showing 
Christians from all walks of life, and the reality 
of Christ in their lives. Biographical sketches of 
heroes of the faith, such as missionaries of long 
ago or historical figures who were Christians, are 
used. Personal experiences are also wanted in 
either 400 to 700 words or 1,500 to 1,700-word 
length. Uses quizzes, puzzles, fillers, special fea- 
tures, and treatments. Authors interested in 
studying the needs of this magazine may write 
for their Tips to the Writer packet. Article pay- 
ment varies, and payment for photographs used 
with articles is between $2.50 and $4.00. 


Non-Fiction Book Markets 


Macrae-Smith Company, 225 15th St., Phila- 
delphia 2, Pa., Olga Edmond, editor, writes: 

“We are interested in non-fiction books con- 
cerned with teenagers and young adults. Some 
recent successful titles include “Cues for Careers,” 
and “Memo for Marriage,” both by Judith Unger 
Scott, and “We came to America,” by Frances 
Cavanah. We are currently increasing our non- 
fiction list. Address inqueries to me.” 








Would you like your book to make headlines? 


Every writer would — headline publicity frequently means recognition and sales that routine 
publication can't give you. Exposition Press has published more headline books than any 
other subsidy publisher. Here are three instances from our files. There are many more. 


HOW A PROMINENT ACTOR, A GLAMOROUS ENTERTAINER AND A U.S. SENATOR 
FIGURED IN THE PROMOTION CAMPAIGNS OF THREE EXPOSITION BOOKS... 


Cuartton Heston, the celebrated star of motion pictures, 
radio and television, is seen here with James Kepler, author 
of The Jordan Beachhead, while the actor’s wife proudly dis- 
plays a copy of the book at a gala reception and autograph 
party in L.A. Mr. Heston gave Exposition his whole-hearted 
cooperation in the book’s headline promotion campaign. He 
took time off from his own hectic publicity campaign for his 
latest film, The Ten Commandments, to write a foreword to 
the book and to autograph copies along with the author at 
this affair (over 500 attended). Mr. Kepler received over 
$1,300 in royalties in the first six months, and the L.A. Herald- 
Express hailed his book as “an outstanding and remarkable 
first novel.” Photo— PHILIP BRAUN STUDIO, LOS ANGELES 
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Wenpy Banaie, glamorous star of motion pictures, radio and F 
TV, receives a copy of The Pageant of the Mediterranean oon a 
from Edward Uhlan, president of Exposition Press, at a book- 

christening party abeard the cruiseship Oslofjord. Our pro- 

motion staff arranged one of the most spectacular publication- 

day book “launchings” in publishing history in honor of 

author Sheridan Garth. Miss Barrie “launched” the book with 

the traditional champagne bottle at the press party attended 

by 70 representatives of N. Y. newspapers, wire services, radio 

and TV, and transportation officials. National feature stories, 

followed up by intensive selling, rocketed the book into its 

4th edition and its selection by the Travel Book Club. 


aw 


Senator Epwarp J. Tuye (Minn.), proponent of legislation 
to establish a National Cemetery at Birch Coulie, site of the 
Indian Massacre of 1862, receives a copy of a novel based 
on the bloody event from the author, Dr. Bernard F. Ederer, 
who donned the garb of a Sioux chief for the occasion in the 
nation’s capital. The author, now a resident of Calif., per- 
sonally attended autograph parties (with huge turnouts) in 
Minn., and was interviewed on radio-TV in Minneapolis, 
L.A. and Baltimore. A “Cavalcade of Books” selection, Birch 
Coulie sales for the first three months amounted to $600 
in author’s royalties. The book was recently acclaimed by the 
L.A. Herald-Express as “a first-rate historical novel that is a 
must for all readers of frontier lore.” 
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CHRISTIAN SCIENCE MONITOR PUBLISHING 


society, | Norway Street, Boston 15. Man- 
ager: John H. Hoagland; Editor: Erwin 
D. Canham; Home Forum Page Editor: 


Peter Henniker-Heaton. Although the So- 
ciety is a book publisher of the material 
used by the Christian Science Church, the 
Monitor is international and interdenomi- 
national in scope, and one of the greatest in 
the world for exact and unbiased news. 

They use many things from the free lance 
writer, including stories for the Children’s 
page, approximately 1,200 words each issue, 
and verse. It also buys photographs. 

For adults, the Home Forum Page is of 
special interest. Mr. Henniker-Heaton, the 
Editor, in his pleasant British voice, told 
me that though their pay rate is modest, 
their readership is in 120 countries, so that 
whatever is published gets the widest pos- 
sible attention. The main reason for the 
moderate pay is that the paper screens its 
advertisers as to reliability, with the result 
that they do not as much as other 
papers, with the resultant 

This high standard applies to the mate- 
rial sent in also. He likes to get short essays 
from 1,000 to 1,200 words on almost any 
subject, nature, art, people, so long as the 
approach is positive and the literary quality 
good. One of their writers of whom they 
are very proud right Richard 
Church, whose autobiography has received 
such excellent notices recently. For twenty 
years Mr. Church has been sending in an 
essay a month! Don’t be afraid of the per- 
sonal angle when you take pen in hand for 


carry 
revenue! 


now is 





FEELING REJECTED? 


Beginners—even professio1 <} writers—are 


too close to their work to see the flaws 
which often keep it from selling. 

Thorough Analysis; Editing; es 
To 6,000 wds., $6. Ea. additional 1,000, 


Mere: argent 
anuscript ervice 


1216 Taylor St. San Francisco, Calif. 
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Boston Markets—Continued from November 


THE MONITOR; many of these essays are first 
person episodes dealing with life in unusual 
places, or everyday nature observations. 
They also publish from one to three 
poems a day, but before you reach for that 
bureau drawer, read on. They receive about 
10,000 poems a year! Each one gets a read- 


ing, but you can see for yourself they don’t 
actually need poetry! Again the pay is 
modest. For length, from four to sixteen 


or twenty lines is the average. Subjects. 
again, anything positive without being senti- 
mental. Let me add that many fine writers 
received first chance from THE MONITOR. 


THE BOSTON GLOBE, 242 Washington 
Street, Boston 7. Publisher: William Taylor 
Editor: L. L. Winship. Sunday Editor 
Daniel P. O’Brien. Church Editor: Bertha 
Peppeard. THE GLOBE, one of our finest in- 
dependent newspapers, uses news articles 
from free-lance but be sure it’s 
not free advertising for someone’s 
promotional scheme. They can be about 
anything from apple crops to blizzards, but 
every name and detail must be verified. 


writers, 
news, 


For instance, I talked with Miss Peppeard 
and she mentioned a recent story sent he! 
that would have been merely a little free 
publicity for someone. She said something 
about “Fifty years ago I may have met her, 
but I’ve forgotten.” And when I gasped, 
she went on imperturbed, “I’m eighty-four 
you know.” Here in New England, if we 
get hold of a good thing, we hang on to it! 

She said the thing to do is to send the 
material to Dan O’Brien, the Sunday Edi- 
tor, who will shoot it along to its proper 
destination if he wants it. Length, approx- 
imately 500-600 words. Pay, according to 
the quality of the word, on acceptance. 


ATLANTIC MONTHLY, 8 Arlington Street, 
Boston 16. Publisher: Donald B. Snyder: 
Editor: Edward A. Weeks. This magazine 
has taken up the cudgel for many a worthy 
cause, and likes articles with the accent on 
living. Here they welcome the unestab- 
lished writer who has something to say, and 
knows how to say it. 
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They use fiction too, a lot of it, and will 
publish novels in four installments, if nec- 
essary. They also use some poetry, of ex- 
cellent quality. In fiction, they seldom get 
queries, but for articles it is a good idea. 
And here they plead. “Buy a copy of the 
ATLANTIC, please, before you send us your 
mss. We do not use photographs, and just 
have the trouble of sending them back.” 
As to short stories, in which they are very 
much interested, you know of course about 
the Atlantic “First” Contest. At any time, 
no deadline, they will consider a story by 
a new writer for publication and a chance 
at the prizes: $750 for Ist prize, $250 for 
2nd. This in addition to paying top prices 
for using the story in the magazine. Length, 
from 2,000 to 10,000. Type the words “At- 
lantic First” on the title page, and good 
luck! The field is, wide open, as they say 
they haven’t had anything good enough 
recently to take the prize at all. THE AT- 
LANTIC also buys light verse, “a promising 
field for the new writer to make our book.” 


CHILD LIFE, 30 Federal Street, Boston 
10. Editor: Mrs. Adelaide Field. In an 
amusing way, Mrs. Field began on her pet 
taboo—animated in-animates; animals who 
talk to people or talking telephones, etc. It’s 
taken her four years to weed them from her 
shelves. A word to the wise. But she can 
always use short jingles, and short nature 
articles. Good verse is always welcome, and 
humor, bless it, more 
Slanted, of course, to the 3-9 year age level. 

Children love stories and can never get 
enough of them. They should average 500 
words, and can be fantastic or realistic if in 
good taste. Mrs. Field uses serials too, about 
800 words, to be divided into two parts, 
with, as she put it, a cliff-hanger at the end 
of the first part! Also needs short-short 
stories, 250 words. Good pay for these! 

It might be a good idea to query about 
articles, but the subject matter can be any- 
thing that interests children, such as other 
children, especially those who are in the 
news, animals, of course, and how-to arti- 
cles along the hobby line. 

The pay varies, but averages 3c a word, 
and about 25c a line for verse. And, by the 
(Continued on page 80) 





EXPERT AND SYMPATHETIC 
PROFESSIONAL HELP... 


If YOU need help with your writing, send 
a manuscript along with the proper ap- 
praisal fee, and we shall advise the kind 
of help which should profit you most; and 
the cost thereof. Or write for my brochure 
pa YOUR DOOR TO LITERARY SUC- 
APPRAISAL FEES: $5.00 per ms. to 
10,000 words; $10.00 per ms. to 25,000 
words; $15.00 per book ms.; $10.00 per 


play 

WE. ‘SERVE YOU in various ways; by ap- 
praisal; criticism; coaching; revision; or 
ghostwriting. 

CONSULTATIONS $5. Phone REpublic 
MODERN WRITERS, my world famous 
book, $1.50, or FREE, if you submit a 
book or play. 

TALENT ‘OUIZ, 50c or FREE, if you sub- 


mit a short ms. 


Mail or express your 
manuscript NOW, to: 


MARY KAY 
TENNISON 


1658 So. Merauadle, Los Angeles 6, Calif. 











than welcome. - 





Veteran Writers 
Will Help You 


GHOST-WRITE fiction or non-fiction from 
idea, outline or synopsis of your plot. 


REVISE manuscripts... Make stories ready 
for marketing and publication. 


DIRECT REWRITES from your idea, plot 
or outline. You work under our super- 
vision. 


CRITICIZE and analyze manuscripts. 
Detailed comments to guide your revi- 
sion. 


OUR SERVICE INCLUDES: Novels, Motion 
Picture Treatments and Synopses; Screen- 
plays, Television, Radio, Novelets, Short 
Stories, Articles, Fiction and Non-Fiction. 
Any subjects, any type material. 


Write for full details in 6-page illustrated Brochure; 
also Bulletin with list of my writers. 


Established in Hollywood Since 1939 


H. D. BALLENGER 


1509 CROSSROADS OF THE WORLD 
HOLLYWOOD 28, CALIFORNIA 








By Russ Arnold 


HE PHOTOJOURNALIST who is content 
pe merely flip the pages of a magazine 
before submitting work drastically reduces 
his chances for O.Ks. 

That’s the advice of Ralph Swanson, edi- 
tor of PEOPLE AND PLACES. In a talk pre- 
pared for the annyal National Writers’ Club 
meeting in Denver on November 9th, 1957, 
Swanson spoke of his experience in trying 
to buy top-notch text-and-picture packages. 

“We get lots of real good written stuff 
coming in,” he said, “and some real good 
photography. But the contributor looks at 
the magazine, sees we use some color, and 
sends in all color. If he’d only analyze 
our illustrations he’d find we use 95% black- 
and-white. If he’d send in a few good 
color shots, particularly cover material, and 
a lot of black-and-white, he’d get ten times 
as many acceptances.” 

PEOPLE AND PLACES is published by Amer- 
ican Colortype at 1800 W. Fullerton Ave., 
Chicago 14, for distribution by DeSoto 
dealers. If you’ve never seen a copy, you 
can scrounge some back numbers from your 
local Plymouth or DeSoto dealer. The maga- 
zine deals with places to travel to—but it 
has to be auto travel. No trains, no planes. 
Boats are okay, if they’re for fishing! Show- 
ing cars other than DeSoto in the pictures 
is a mistake—but it’s just as big a mistake 
to show DeSotos. Ralph prefers to keep 
commercials out of the entertainment. 

Speaking of every travel magazine’s need 
for better geographical copy-spread, Ralph 
pointed out that some parts of the country 
are deserts as far as the supply of stories 
and pictures is concerned. “The material 
is there; it’s just that nobody thinks about 
it. It’s off the beaten track—but that’s why 
we want it. I’d say two-thirds of the coun- 
try is in this area of copy desert, the neg- 
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Photojournalism 
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lected area. We need all 48 states, and 
especially we need copy and pictures of 
places most of our readers have never heard 
about.” 

Discussing his picture needs, Steve ad- 
mitted that magazines like his receive beau- 
tiful photographs sent in by expert travel 
cameramen. The average professional writer 
cannot hope to compete with this work. 

“There are good writers who can take 
pictures, and good photographers who can 
write. But there are very few who can do 
both well, and that restricts sales. 

“If a photographer is a little rusty with 
writing, we urge him to dig up the facts 
and give us his ideas on the story. This 
helps us buy his pictures. Of course, we 
can’t pay him as much as if he wrote the 
story so we didn’t have to put in staff time. 

If a writer cannot take good enough pic- 
tures for our needs, we urge him to work 
with a good local professional photographer. 
If he doesn’t know one, we suggest he check 
with ASMP. You can count on a member 
of the American Society of Magazine Pho- 
tographers being able to produce the kind 
of pictures that will help your story sell. 
You may be able to work with him on a 
split-fee basis. If he’s tied up, chances are 
he’ll sit down and talk things over with 
you. He may be able to recommend some- 
body else who is available, or give you 
other useful suggestions.” 

ASMP has about 500 members around 
the country, most of whom devote the 
greater part of their time to magazine illus- 
trations. The most famous names in the 
field are included, plus many you may 
never have heard of even though they are 
experts at story illustration. 

To locate your nearest ASMPers, write 
Kay Reese, exec. sec., American Society of 























Magazine Photographers, 1476 Broadway, 
New York 36. 





Working For People and Places 


/ Here’s an example of how Ralph Swan- 
son works. Spring, 1956, I dropped him a 
note saying that I would be visiting the 
National Music Camp, at Interlochen, 
Mich., some time that summer. I told him 
I assumed he knew this was a summer 
camp conservatory, run by the Music Dept. 
of the University of Michigan. I asked if 
he knew that the camp had tourist accom- 
modations, welcomed visitors, and was in 
beautiful country not far off the beaten- 
around-Lake-Michigan route. Most of the 
students are studying for musical careers, 
and despite their youth, their work equals 
many concert artists. 

He told me he’d had material on Inter- 
| lochen, but never with the emphasis on 
| visiting adult tourists. This twist, based on 
his needs, had gotten him interested. I 
3 think that’s what got me the assignment. 


Late that August I sent him a batch of 
pictures. There were a few 244x2% color 
transparencies, made with a twin-lens reflex. 
There were a great many black-and-whites, 
made with the same camera and with a 
35mm camera equipped with a wide-angle 
lens for those tight places where I needed 
all the front-to-back sharpness I could get, 
from a music score right before me to the 
: conductor off in the distance. 

. There were a few night pictures made 
i with flash, showing adults buying tickets, 
and scenes during a night performance. For 
4 the latter, I got permission in advance, so 
: as not to interfere with the performance or 
throw the musicians off balance. 
The ‘story ran in the June, 1957, issue; 
1 PEOPLE AND PLACES will often do a story a 
year in advance, because of a need to get 
| the proper season. They used 10 black-and- 
e whites and one color shot, paid me for 3 
: pages and a front cover. 
e Biggest black-and-white reproduction was 
y a picture I did as a deliberate eye-stopper: 
e two small children, obviously visitors, col- 
laborating on a string bass, one child at 
e the big fiddle’s throat, fingering the strings, 
yf the other using two hands to wield the bow. 











PLOT LIKE A PROFESSIONAL 


With PLOT GENIE, the Lexitronic Plotting 
Brain. 


Used and endorsed by hundreds of successful 
magazine, book, radio, television and screen 
writers. 

PLOT GENIE provides millions of plots, no 
two alike, ready for development and writing. 
Any story ever written, or that ever will be 
written, can be plotted with PLOT GENIE. 
Any PLOT GENIE listed supplies plots for 
popular stories, novels, radio, tv, motion 
pictures. Includes dramatic situations and 
special plotting help. 

Specialized PLOT GENIES. For writers con- 
centrating in one particular field. Each GENIE 
supplies an infinite number of plots. 


Romance—Drama Genie............ $10.00 
Detective—Mystery Genie.......... $10.00 
Comedy—Humor Genie ............ $10.00 
Short-Short Story Genie............ $10.00 


Satisfaction guaranteed. California buyers add 
tax. Further information on request. 


WRITERS COOPERATIVE SERVICES 


Sole Agents, The Gagnon Co., Publishers 
Box 27655 Hollywood 27, California 





FLORIDA BOOMS AGAIN 


National Free Lance Writers Club, Inc. 
Headquarters Orlando, Florida 
Interested in new members. Offers free criticism one 
short manuscript. Frank advice you can trust. 
Dues $3.00 annually 
Includes official membership, press cards and auto 
stickers to those who qualify. Write: 


508 Mariposa Orlando, Florida 





TYPING 


60c per thousand words 
Elizabeth Schachinger 


4325 Gunther Ave. Bronx 66, New York 





I'LL DO IT FOR YOU 


Sick of rejects! I have ghost-written millions of words 

of stories, articles, books for hundreds of satisfied clients. 

I may be able to help you see your name in print and 

make money on your raw material. Reasonable rates. 

Particulars FREE. Also Free Story Plot Formula. 
WILL HEIDEMAN 

P.O. Box 107-D Fern Park, Florida 








YOUR LIFE WORK SAFE IN MY HANDS 


Typing, minor corrections: 60c per M. 
With editing: $1.00 per M. 
Minimum charge: $1.50 
Writer pays return postage. Quality work guaranteed 
FLORENCE A. LINDSAY 
Box 493 Hartford, Conn. 
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Want to tie up with a new agency 
and grow with us???? 


Rates: $4.50 for first 5000 words, $.75 for gat  apeitiogs! 
punene. $9 for plays and teleplays; $14 for books. Fee 
when we sell your manuscript and regular 10% 
commission charg: 
MILLER WRITER'S SERVICE 
Agenting & a 


138 Carlisle Ave. terson 1, N. J. 





WRITING FOR THE SOVELES 


is easy, enemy: ty 1 opt 9 The Ly ad 

market open to the eo in —. the only 

where you can EARN HILE ¥ YOu ‘TEARNI If you Theve 

ordinary writing ability, it is sible » op the = 

cost of six —s A fore it 

sera ized _c tion in WRITING Tor TH 
VENILE. MAGAZINE S plainly teaches how to write 

this wide-open market. INES pi for terms and descriptive folder. 


WILL C. DERRY 
EAST LYNN, MASS. 








40 ROCK AVENUE 
MANUSCRIPTS TYPED 


Prompt, accurate service on 20 lb. bond, 
free carbon. Minor corrections if desired. 
60c per thousand plus return postage. 


LORETTA K. WRIGHT 
814 Buena Vista Drive Watsonville, Calif. 





FICTION PLOT CONSTRUCTION 
by Zeiger Hay JUST OFF THE PRESS 


Triangle Publishing Co., 3104 Ross Ave., Dallas, Texas 
A book no fiction — can on to be without. 


STUCK WITH A BOOK OR SHORT STORY 
I'll rewrite it for you. or radio scripts written from 
your material. 
Fae HAY, Writer's Perttee 


1223 W. San Antonio, Texas 





YOUR MANUSCRIPT TYPED 


Neat — Accurate — Prompt Service 
50c per 1000 words with minor corrections 
WORK MAILED FLAT 


ANN SPRY 


11630 Ziegler Dearborn, Mich. 





HELP FOR WRITERS WHO DESIRE SUCCESS 


If you need thorough training in basic writing 
technique, or competent criticism of your 
stories; send stamped-addressed envelope for 
detailed information about my servics. 


HELEN D. SCHULTZ 
23 Vintage Ave. Winston-Salem 6, N. C. 





Be Pann yma 


An ou Warren's 
DIGEST { oe alon 

over HALF MILLION sa 3 of various labels 

led by the world-famous VICTOR 

Be ae OW! Learn how b. — 


TEST for qualifications to anyone a. 4 services. 
RAY HIBBELER 
Chicago 31, Hi. 





Publish Your Poetry 
500 Volumes * co; $150.00 


Prices On Other Quantities On Request 


PORTER PUBLISHING, INC. 
7421 Hamilton Avenue Cincinnati 31, Ohio 
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I’ve since sold another version of this pic- 
ture to another magazine as a cover, and 
expect more sales on it. I’ve also made sales 
on some of the pictures PEOPLE AND PLACES 
didn’t use. 


Six Picture-Story Ideas 

An editor I know asked me last week to 
prepare a shooting script by which his staff 
photographer could illustrate an article on 
“How Did Language Originate.” The arti- 
cle was interesting and educational, but 
gave no leads that would help the editor 
locate illustrations. The editor didn’t think 
of checking with a local museum for pic- 
tures of ancient scrolls or inscriptions. 

This is a typical problem of photograph- 
ing the non-visual. Language is auditory. 
There’s nothing to see or photograph . 
except, of course, if the speaker gestures. 
Facial expressions might also make a us- 
able shot. The first and oldest language of 
all is the unspoken language of gestures. 
Looked at this way, there are many ways 
to illustrate the article in question. 

In fairness to my client, I can’t give you 
the shooting script. Instead, let me suggest 
a few ideas you can use. An hour or two 
of research, a few pictures, and you’ve got 
a photo-story you can sell right off the 
button. 

1) The basketball or football referee’s 
signals, and what they mean. Get help of 
local school coach or referee. 

2) Secret baseball signals, from coach to 
batter, from catcher to pitcher. Might be 
humorous or straight line. 

3) The sign language of the stock mar- 
ket, auction or farm stock sale. Get help of 
prominent local auctioneer. One or two 
general shots of the scene, then a series of 
close-ups of hands and face. 

4) Railroad signals: semaphores and sig- 
nal lights, and what they mean, plus a 
series of brakeman-conductor signals by 
hand-waving or lantern. Could combine 
closeups with distance shots. 

5) Radio or TV studio signals, announcer 
to control room, etc. Call public relation 
men at local studio. A behind-the-camera 
slant. 

6) Signals used on construction jobs (di- 
rections to craneman). A good change of 
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pace for a publication that’s run out of 
ideas on issuc-after-issue coverage of an im- 
portant new building project. 


PHOTOJOURNALISM MARKETS 


Adams St.. 
uses. black 


illustrations 


AMERICAN FIELD MAGAZINE, 222 W. 
Chicago 6. IL. W. F. Brown. 
nd white 


editor. 


freelance shots as with 


stories. Seldom uses pics with caption alone. No 


color. Occasionally uses pic series including up 


Subjects are the outdoors. wildlife. 
Prefers Rates but 
is upon 


to nine shots. 
ind hunting 


payment 


queries. vary. 


acceptance. 
Park Ave.. 


Austin. 
interest, 


New York 22. 
uses pics on the 
both b&w 
articles and with 


HOME, 300 


Jean 


human 


AMERICAN 
N . Mrs 
home and 

illustration for 
lone Occasionally 

ving number of 
should be 


Pavment 


editor. 
and color, 

captions 
series. with a 
Photographs 
b&w and 5x7 or 8x10 for 
Mrs. Austin 


content of AMERICAN 


uses picture 


shots included 
%x10 for 
coll Is upon accepiance. 
lvises freelancers to study 
submitting material 


HOME belore 


RICAN 5S. Wabash Ave.. Chicago 3. 
Hil... Ken editor. likes photographs de- 
picting new ideas in motel operation: b&w only. 
nd usually with articles rather than with caption 


MOTEL. 
Evmann 


lone. Picture series on the same subject should 


lude three to eight shots. Submissions should 

34x11. Prefers queries. Pays $3 per shot 
on acceptance 
AMERICAN MOTORIST, 1712 “G™ St.. N.W.. Wash- 
ington 6. D. C.. Walter W. Hubbard. editor. 
needs both color and b&w as illustration for arti- 
cles on wrecks. car care. human interest angles 
in automobile maintenance—no travel. Rarely 
uses picture series. Submit 5x7 or 6'/2x8'2. Likes 


to be queried, and pays $4 per photo or $10 for 
cover, on acceptance. 

ARIZONA HOME & GARDENS, 804 N. 4th St., P.O. 
Box 3407. Phoenix, Ariz., John K. Akers. editor, 
uses top quality freelance photographs illustrat- 
ing articles on interesting moderately priced 
homes in Arizona. Also gardens and hobbies. The 
magazine uses color for cover only. B&w submis- 
sions should be 8x10. Pays $2.50 per picture on 
publication. Mr. Akers writes, ‘“We are interested 
only in pictures dealing with Arizona home living 
and can consider nothing else.” 


BABY TALK, 149 Madison Ave., New York 16, 
N. Y., Miss Deirdre Carr, editor, would like to 
see good baby photographs, in which the child is 
intensely occupied with something other than 
the camera. The animation makes the interest 
for BABY TALK. No color. The magazine uses pics 
for illustration with articles and with captions 
alone; also picture series. Photos should be 9x12. 
Rates are paid upon acceptance—$10-$15 for 
b&w and $50-$75 for cover photo. 





HELP 


LONG-EXPERIENCED NEW YORK 
EDITOR AND PUBLISHER 
CAN NOW ACCEPT 
LIMITED NUMBER OF CLIENTS 
CRITICISM — REVISION 
REWRITING 


A. J. HAMMERSLOUGH 


5008 Beach 50th Street, Sea Gate 
Brooklyn 24, New York 





MANUSCRIPTS TYPED 
| PAY RETURN POSTAGE 
Neat, accurate work on 20 |b. bond. One free 
carbon. All work proofread. | watch grammar 
and spelling. 
65¢ per thousand words 
CAROLYN M. THORPE 


4428 E. 50 Terr., Kansas City, Mo. WA, 4-3708 








MANUSCRIPTS TYPED 
Neatly, on 20 lb. bond, one carbon, extra first 
page. mailed flat, 50c per 1900 words, 60c with 
minor corrections, plus postage. Prompt service. 

BARBARA BYINGTON 


8 Lark Lane Springfield, Vermont 








\ PUBLISHING HOUSE FOR AMATEURS 
SONGS PUBLISHED AND RECORDED 
FREE Lyrics to Music - - FREE 
White to 
AMATEUR SONGWRITERS ASSOCIATION 
1075 Boylston Street Boston, Mass. 
MEMBERSHIP LIMITED 


Music to Lyrics 





SINGER SERVICE 


The typing service of successful Canadian authors. 
Give your manuscript the confidence of a pro- 
fessional appearance. 
All inquiries promptly answered 
IDA SINGER 


Tillsonburg 2 Ontario, Canada 











GHOST WRITING 
NOVELS—BOOKS—RADIO SCRIPTS—STORIES 


Want to submit a novel, a book, or a radio script? Here’s your 
hig chance. Authors whose work I have helped them with are 
selling. Let my creative re-writing help you to see your name 
- print. I not only edit, but polish and revise where necessary. 

I do not tell you what to do, I do it for you. Your manuscript 
is returned to you typewritten, ready for the publisher, a 
off your work a .. finest form. Carbon coy furnished. $1. 
per four typed es. Terms to be arranged 


MARIE ADAMS, “1694 Blair Avenue, St. Paul 4, Minnesota 


CORRECT TYPING 


Manuscripts which are prepared in conformity 

with the highest editorial requirements will give 

you the advantage. 65c per thousand. Mailed flat. 
PAULINE LOZIER 

134-35 Cherry Ave. Flushing 55, N. Y. 
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CATS MAGAZINE, 4 Smithfield St., Pittsburgh 22, 
Pa., Raymond D. Smith, editor. A b&w photo 
on any aspect of feline activities might be a hit 
here. Pics are used mostly as illustration for 
articles and stories. Picture series should in- 
clude five to eight photos. Sizes—5x7 or 8x10 
(minimum for cover). Prefers queries on series, 
but not on others. $3 is minimum for single 
shots and $12.50 for cover; paid on acceptance. 


CORONET, 488 Madison Ave., New York 22, N.Y., 
Lewis W. Gillenson, editor. Both color and b&w 
photos are used to illustrative stories— not with 
caption alone. Subjects range from Americana, 
to juveniles, etc. Picture series should include 
as many as possible. Any size b&w will do, and 
color should be 35mm or larger. Payment is 
upon acceptance. Martin Rosenzweig is art di- 
rector, and Phil Doyle is picture editor. 


HALF PRICE BOOK SALE! 


Due to flood damage books 1-2-4 will be sold at 1 price 
while they last. A few novels at $2. ot) All print guaranteed 














perfect. nes { (See ad Bt) 
Y SEVEN BOOKS 

1—WRITERS: HFRE'S * i! (Basic Technique).......... $1.00 
2—WRITERS: 1 ® Fs YOURSELVES! Formulas. 1957 Edition 2.50 
3—WRITERS: Lit’S PILOT! (1957 edition)............. 2.50 
4—WRITERS: MAKE IT L! (Advance Technique)....... 2.50 
S—WRITERS: THY SHORT SHOR (8 ¢ lai 3.00 
6—WRITEHS: | EAN TO FARN! (New approach to writing) 3.00 
7-—THBE DEVIL'S HANDMAIDENS. Novel le so 





49 Salem Lane MILDRED |. REID Evanston, Illinois 


PROFESSIONAL TYPING 


Novels — Fiction — Non-Fiction 
ie nate Reliable 


65c per 1,000 hy 
coory 1%c per line 
Minimum 
wax OM first and last pag: 
Please add postage and ‘caunenge 


Charge $1 
EUGENIA H. BROOK 
536 Baywood Drive, N. Dunedin, Florida 


STORIES WANTED 


Your story slanted to sell. Revised for marketing and 
publication. Appraisal fee: $5.00 per ms. to 10,000 
words, $10.00 from 10,000 to 25,000 words, $15.00 book 
ms. any length, $10.00 per play. 


PEGGY RUSSELL, Literary Consultant 
7318/2 Fountain Ave. Hollywood 46, California 


CLEVELAND WRITERS’ CONFERENCE 
January 24-25 


Workshops in fiction, article, juvenile and other fields 
conducted by top editors and writers. Cash prizes! For 


details write to: 
av LEIBERMAN 
Cleveland 15, Ohio 


MANUSCRIPTS 
PROFESSIONALLY TYPED 


HIGH QUALITY MATERIALS 
REASONABLE RATES 


IREENOR ASSOCIATES 
P.O. B. 1172 Grand Central Sta., New York 17, N. Y. 











565 Hipp Anne 

















COSMOPOLITAN, 57th St., 
19, N. Y., John J. O’Connell, editor, is looking 
for pictures on any subject of interest to college 
graduate women, whose husband makes $10,000 
or more annually. Uses pics with captions alone 
or in picture series—not otherwise. Both color 
and b&w. B&w may be any size, but color should 
not be smaller than 2%4x2'/. 
Payment upon acceptance. 


CRAFT HORIZONS, 601 5th Ave., New York 17, 
N. Y. Conrad Brown, editor. Mr. Brown writes, 
“Tt is absolutely impossible to sell us photographs 
without a thorough familiarity with our book.” 
The magazine uses only b&w as illustrations or 
in pic series. Submit 8x10 glossies, but query 
first. Pays $6.50 per, upon publication. 


EBONY, 1820 S. Michigan Ave., Chicago 16, Ill, 
Era Bell Thompson, editor, is looking for pic- 
tures to illustrate stories about Negroes, their 
progress and achievements, both color and b&w. 
Picture series should include 15 to 20 shots. Sizes 
—8x10 to 11x14 for b&w; 4x5 and up for color. 
Queries are preferred. Pay is good, and upon 
acceptance. 


ETERNITY, 1716 Spruce St., Philadelphia 3, Pa 
Russell T. Hitt, editor. Photos with a religious 
subject bring $5 upon publications. Pics used as 
story illustration or with caption alone. Query 
first. Submit 8x10 for consideration. 


EXTENSION, 1307 S. Wabash Ave., Chicago 5, 
Ill., Hugh J. Blakeley, advertising director, uses 
b&w pics as illustrations for non-fiction or in a 
picture series. Subjects may be any which would 
be of interest to a Catholic family magazine. No 
query. Would prefer to see photographs. Rate are 
good, upon acceptance. 


THE FISHERMAN, Oxford, Ohio, Ed Howard, edi- 
tor, wants photos, b&w and color, on angling, 
anglers, boats, fish, waters—the entire sport fish- 
ing world. Uses illustrations with articles and 
wih captions alone. Pic series should include 10 
to 20 shots. Any size is acceptable. Pay is ex- 
cellent for a magazine of 300,000 circulation— 
upon acceptance. Mr. Howard adds, “Covers 
should aim for strong poster, rather than scenic 
appeal. Strong central shapes. Pic series should 
be life-like.” 


Focus, 655 Madison Ave., New York 21, N. Y., 
James Collier, picture editor, says, ““We’re most- 
ly interested in first-rate cheesecake sets—both 
color and b&w, and we’re always delighted to 
see freelance work.” Photos can be any size, and 
they bring up to $175 for b&w sets; up to $500 
for color sets. Pay is upon acceptance. 





WRITERS 


WE DO NOT sell books vreing courses or erasers. We neither promise you the moon nor fat checks. ALL WE DO is 


analyze your stories and TELL 
Box 1991 
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OU WHY they are not selling. Send stamped addressed envelope for free folder. 
STORY ANALYSTS 


Hollywood 28, California 


Prefers queries. | 


at 8th Ave., New York | $s 
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) © WHAT ARE YOU DOING ABOUT YOUR 
WRITING TALENT? 


© Thinkin g about being a writer 
will never make you one! 


Es 


ve 


You can become a successful writer only by writing—steadily and 
for a long time. in spite of discouragement. Reading books and 
articles may help. But if you do not write, you will never succeed 
as a writer. 

The Magazine Institute. an organization of writers and editors, 
offers you a. chance to write steadily, under the patient direction of 
a professional. You may concentrate on fiction or non-fiction. You 
may do elementary or advanced work. You are offered interesting 
writing jobs and encouraged to complete them quickly. You may 
also submit original work of any type, or story ideas for appraisal. 
Everything you write for a full year will be individually criticized 
by your own instructor, who will answer your questions, help you 
decide what you are best fitted to do. 


WORK AT HOME, ON YOUR OWN TIME 


The Magazine Institute is not a hurry-up course and does not pre- 
tend to be able to teach you a few tricks that will make you into a 
successful writer overnight. It takes a full year to complete and 
students are required to submit written work regularly. But you 
work in your own home. in your spare time, and you set your own 
schedule. You may consult freely by mail and you have the privilege 
of using the Manuscript Sales Service without additional charge. 


TEST YOUR NATURAL ABILITY, FREE 


The Magazine Institute Course is open only to qualified students 
who possess some natural writing ability. 


A qualifying Literary Aptitude Test, together with a free booklet 


listing successful graduates, will be sent on request. There is no 
obligation, of course. and the test will be appraised without charge. 


FILL OUT AND MAIL THE COUPON BELOW 


~~" MAIL THIS COUPON TODAY" ~~~~ 





The MAGAZINE 
INSTITUTE 


50 ROCKEFELLER PLAZA, NEW YORK 20, N. Y. 
ROCKEFELLER CENTER 
(Licensed by the State of N. Y.) 


THE MAGAZINE INSTITUTE, Inc. 
Fifty Rockefeller Plaza, Dept. 812-M 


Name 
Street Address 
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Rockefeller Center, New York 20, N. Y. 


Please send your free Literary Aptitude Test and 
other information about the Magazine Institute 


(All inquiries confidential. No Sal will call) 
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OR THE FIRST IME in television’s brief 
history, the real importance of the little 
hometown and elsewhere stations is being 
revealed. From the standpoint of the writer 
who is interested in selling his scripts to the 
bigtime in a big hurry, the preceeding state- 
ment is so much chaff. 

By that I mean that he will have little 
opportunity to be “creative,”—unless, he 
lives in a college town where local drama 
schools gain space on TV where local in- 
terest is ready-made. 

The little station writer will probably 
spend much of his time producing 30-sec- 
ond commercials and continuity for locally 
produced public interest shows. That seems 
like a big rumble over nothing, a long way 
from the right ears. 

The local stations aren’t necessarily the 
ones which will rocket him into the bright 
horizon by producing his sparkling dramatic 
scripts, which in turn will finish in the 
money when national award time rolls 
around. But they can give him a chance to 
create a background of interest to somebody. 

Occasionally there will be a need for 
something to break the monotony of public 
interest shows and 25-words-or-less blurbs. 

Witness an identical experience with 
WKRC (Cincinnati) when continuity-writer 
Serling became script-writer Serling. A simi- 
lar case is that of Earl Hamner who worked 
with radio continuity, getting his chance 
when NBC produced his 3rd place winning 
Dr. Christian script. 

From there he began doing all the writ- 
ing for radio’s “X-One,” a science show, 
and “Biography of Sound,” the story of 
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by Leon Morse 


(New York Correspondent) 


famous dead, broadcast by the use of tapes 
and recordings of the deceased’s voice, etc. 

Here I offer a word of caution. Standards 
vary, without fail, from station to station. 
The script which might taste like hambur- 
ger to KDKA (Pittsburgh), might be steak 
for OPU (anywhere). Members of the up- 
per echelon say “affiliate with a local sta- 
tion, but be discrete.” 

Another piece of advice is IF—you are 
seriously interested in a career of TV writ- 
ing, after having enjoyed publication and 
success in another medium, be willing to go 
at the job full time. Start locally, and say 
a nightly prayer for the future. 

* * * * % 





The Fund for the Republic, Inc., is spon- 
soring the third annual competition for the 
Robert E. Sherwood Awards for television 
programs dealing with freedom and justice. 
First prize will be a $10,000 for the best 
program of any type on the topics cited 
above, and four $1,000 awards for “pro 
grams of outstanding merit.” Honorable 
mention citations will also be given. Only 
scripts telecast on commercial stations be- 
tween October 1, 1957, and May 31, 1958, 
will be considered. 


+ © © & & 


The Board of Governors of the Academy 
of TV Arts and Sciences, New York Chap- 
ter, has approved formation of a Writer’ 
Workshop. The workshop will start with 
about 40 students, made up of writers either 
newly established in TV, or well established 
in other writing fields, who want to try dra- 
mauc writing for TV. 
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There will be four seminars, each con- 
ducted by a professional TV writer. The 
seminar hopes to produce a finished, salable 
script from each participating student. Such 
writers as Robert Alan Aurthur, Paddy 
Chayevsky, David Davidson, Reginald Rose, 
Rod Serling, David Shaw, and David Swift 
have offered to conduct seminar groups. 

An important addition to the seminar 
program will be forums dealing with the 
problems parellel to writing which will be 
conducted by producers, network executives, 
performers, etc. Periodic visits to studios 
are planned to study the progress of a TV 
play from script to finished performance. 

* * * * * 


“Prize Plays of Television and Radio” is 
fresh off the Random House presses. The 
twelve scripts in the book were chosen from 
287 submitted by members of the Writer’s 
Guild of America, east. The list of winners 
and titles of their work follows: Kenneth 
Kolb, episodic drama, half hour, “She Walks 
in Beauty;” Leonard Stern and Sydney 
Zelinka, situation-comedy, half hour, “The 
99,000 Dollar Answer;” J. Harvey Howells, 











Lists 3,000 mMarkKETs to sell your fiction, arti- 
cles, books, fillers, etc. Complete information 
on editors’ rates, requirements and addresses. 
One $15 sale in a year repays your investment 





four times. 
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LOZIER LITERARY AGENCY 


recognizes that your manuscript repre- 
sents your time, labor and skill. Your 
book, your story or your teleplay will re- 
ceive every consideration; if we think it is 
salable, we will submit it to the most 
appropriate markets on a straight 10% 
commission basis in event of a sale. 
Evaluation fees: 


Short shorts under 2,000 words. $3.00 
Short stories over 2,000 words..... 5.00 
TV scripts—One act 3.00 
Two acts Sévw mene 
Three acts a 
Books ... 15.00 


“We'll go all-out to help you sell your 
literary product.” 
WILL LOZIER 
LOZIER LITERARY AGENCY 
134-35 Cherry Avenue’ Fiushing 55, N. Y. 











A PERSONAL SERVICE 
Planned For You! 


Many years’ experience helping writers in publication, 
screen and TV fields. Free DETAILS. 


ADELINE M. ALVORD 
1811 North Cherokee Ave. Hollywood 28, Calif. 





WRITER’S 
MARKET 
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WRITING FOR THE JUVENILES 


Begin at the beginning sad end up selling. The most 
1 


comprehensive course of its kind on the market, covering 
every phase ot story and article writing for tots to teens. 
Learn the step-by-step procedure from one whose work 
is appearing currently in juvenile publications. Not a 
“tell how’’ but a SHOW HOW course. Personal criticism 
included. Write for free particulars. 


MARJORIE M. DAVIDSON 
P. ©. Box 104 Laceyville, Pennsylvania 


MAIL ORDER OPPORTUNITY 


EXCITING home business or office side line. Mail order 
executive will show you how to net large profits with no 
investment in merchandise or advertising required. Ex- 
perience not necessary. Proven practical, fully explained 
in FREE confidential letter. Write: IMPACT! Inc., 3407 
Prospect Ave., Dept. 57-12, Cleveland 15, Ohio. 


POEMS 


Wanted to be set to music. 

Any subject. Send Poems today. 

Immediate consideration. 
Phonograph Records Made 

Five Star Music Masters, 457 Beacon Bidg., Boston, Mass. 


MANUSCRIPT TYPIST 


Thoroughly experienced. Carbon, extra first 

and last page free. Proofread and mailed flat. 

60c per thousand plus postage. $1.00 minimum. 
BARBARA MEISNER 

290 Ridgewood Road, Key Biscayne, Miami, Florida 


YOU CAN MAKE 
EXTRA MONEY WRITING! 


We guarantee you can produce fillers. trade journal articles. 
photo-stories, feature articles, and material for the outdoor. 
action magazines, and get fast checks and bylines. Send today 
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for free 3,000 word illustrated folder and learn how to ‘‘write 


THE NON-FICTION PRESS 


to sell 





Dept. S, Box 1008 


Glendale, Calif. 








WANTED—Stories by UNKNOWN WRITERS 


A. DART & DUNCAN 
Run by Writers . .. For Writers 


New York and Hollywood Television markets demanding 
new material. Acceptable scripts bring $750-$1330 Mini- 
mum. FREE DETAILS of our BONDED SERVICES. 


5617-A Hollywood Bivd. Hollywood, Calif. 
MANUSCRIPT TYPIST 


Corrasible bond; free carbon; extra first and last 
pages; | pay return postage. 60c per thousand; 70c 
per thousand with corrections; $1 minimum charge. 
EVELYN NEAL 

Oakdale, California 


UNUSUAL COLLABORATION, 


analyses, brings life, brilliance to your prose 


P. ©. Box 619 





which helps to sell more quickly in today's mar- 
ket. $5.00 the story. Prompt service. 


GARRY ROORKE 
1126 Herbert St., Philadelphia 24, Pa. 
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comedy, hour or more, “Goodbye Grey 
Flannel;” George Roy Hill and John Whe- 
don, documentary, “A Night to Remem- 
ber’: and Thelma Robinson Haight, chil- 
dren’s program, “The Visitor.” 


* * * * * 


A watched pot boiled over on “Tonight,” 
when the Radio and TV Director's Guild 
and The National Association of Broad- 
casting Engineers and Technicians brought 
their differences out in the open. Jack 
Paar was left literally floating in air as a 
result of the conflict. Cameramen NABET 
members focused on space occasionally. At 
times Paar was photographed upside down. 


The stalemate originated with a debate 
on whether shooting instructions should be 
relayed from show director to floor directon 
and then to cameramen. Or from show 
director directly to the cameras. 


The Directors Guild firmly stated that 
floor directors are unnecessary members o! 
the production staff, and that studios can 
ill afford to maintain sinecure positions 
The Guild felt that the simpliest solution 
would be to pass instructions directly to the 
camera. 


The NABET members took the. stand 
that floor directors saved cameramen end- 
less confusion and possible embarrasing mis- 
takes. “Tonight” (NBC) was the first coast- 
coast show which suffered visually from th« 
backstage turmoil, although picket lines 
were formed for a time. 


* * * * % 


“Studio One in Hollywood” is going in 
for a new kind of TV script—the two-part 
and three-part hour drama. The scripts are 
testing the reactions of viewers to see if TV 
serials can survive the time interval from 
show to show. The pattern was started by 
Reginald Rose whose “The Defender” was 
produced this spring. Max Ehrlich’s stor) 
of a submarine, “Mutiny on the Shark,” 
presented in September, was another seria! 
which prompted the experiment. A_ two- 
part drama by Arthur Hailey which deals 
with pathology, and a two-part script about 
the Manhattan project to be written by 














YOURS FREE... 


The inside story of book publishing! 








HERE’S THE STORY of complete publishing—telling you 
the latest trends in the book industry. HOW TO PUBLISH YOUR 
BOOK shows how we offer the newest and best subsidy pub- 


lishing plan. 
editorial, art and order departments. 
how we produce quality, 


You can learn about Comet’s publicity, sales, 
You get to know us and 
award-winning books in our own 


complete publishing plant, and how we produce results through 
modern publishing improvements. We are subsidy publishers. 


Note These Recent Comet Highlights 


Miracle in Mississippi has just gone into a second 
edition: author’s royalties now total $4,000.00. 


One million readers read about Unconventional 
Prayers in the Bell Syndicated Column. 


International services provided for Comet authors 
by. John Calder, Publishers of London, with 17 


associates throughout the world. 


The author’s royalties on And What of Tomorrow 
were $1100 before publication. 


Sara Mason sold more than 1200 copies within one 
month after publication. 


Two new imprints have been added. Reflection 
Books fills the needs of non-fiction writers; this 
university-level category provides a distinctive new 
Comet imprint for the scholar; Bookland Juveniles 
is Comet’s special category for authors of outstand- 
ing children’s books. 


A Braille translation has been made of Immigrants 
All—Americans All. 


Life of St. Josaphat is catalogued and sold through 
the Catholic Book Inventory. 


The Constant Rebel has been accepted by H. W. 
Wilson Standard Catalog Series school and library 
buying guide. 


Dozens of reviews and feature stories were obtained 
on Inside the State Department in the first few 
weeks after publication. 


Send for a free copy of HOW TO PUBLISH YOUR BOOK to leam more about 
these dnd other special features we offer our authors. 

























MAIL 





THIS percha tea 
feelei 20), Dept. WD 12. 


TODAY! 


Please send me, at no 
obligation, HOW TO 
PUBLISH YOUR BOOK. 





-“T will contact Mr. 





COME 


Name 


Your Book Deserves 
The COMET IMPRINT 


Comet Books Reviewed 
NEW YORK TIMES: 
Death Below Zero 
ST. LOUIS POST-DISPATCH: 
Great Symphonies 
N. Y. HERALD TRIBUNE: 
Babies Need Fathers, Too 
CLEVELAND PRESS: 
Women Are My Problem 


SYRACUSE POST-STANDARD: 
El Miedo 


PHILADELPHIA ee: 
Palace of Dim Night 

MILWAUKEE JOURNAL: 
My Pupils And I 

LONG ISLAND PRESS: 
Unconventional Prayers 

ABILENE REPORTER NEWS: 
Thorns Of Defense 


HOLLYWOOD CITIZEN: 
It’s Startling 


ATLANTA JOURNAL: 
The Amazing Mr. Mocker 


ROCHESTER TIMES-UNION: 
Country Echoes 


er COURIER: 


hat Ye Sow 


Comet Authors on the Air 


“We would be very happy to review 
White Angel Kitty on our morning 
show, Open House.” WMBR-TV 
“Thank you for your nice letter in 
which you thank us for interviewing 
Elizabeth Maddox Huntley. It was our 
pleasure.” WWRL 

“Please have Madge Brissenden contact 
us regarding an interview on the daily 
show.” KFOX 

“Please forward Miss Short’s (Two 
Towels And An Orange) address and 
we'll get in touch with her for an in- 
terview.” KLIX-TV 

“Thank you for your information con- 
cerning Mr. Peyre Gaillard. I would be 
very happy to interview him concerning 
his book, The Amazing Mr. Mocker.” 
WGST 

Hamada and be 
happy to arrange for a guest radio ap- 
pearance by this local writer.” KPOA 


PRESS BOOKS 


200 VARICK ST., NEW YORK 14,N Y 








Street 





City 








State 











David Shaw, are addition’s to the serial 
stock. * & & & # 


A monthly publication called “Ross Re- 
port—Television Index,” contains informa- 
tion on casting and script contacts, reports 
on writers’ script markets, listings of agents, 
producers, artists’ representatives and othe1 
data directly concerned with the field. 

The October issue contained an especially 
detailed description of West Coast script 
markets. The information which follows is 
credited to the Ross Reports. 

circus Boy, (ABC) Thurs. 7:30-8 p. m., 
is a filmed adventure series involving a boy 
adopted by a circus troupe: turn-of-the- 
century setting. Uses occasional comedies, 
and a minimum of violence. Co-producers 
are Herbert Leonard and Norman Black- 
burn; assoc. producer is Victor McLeod, 






1334 N. 
wood 28. Produces originals only. 


Holly- 
Agent 


Stories ma 


Screen Gems. Beachwood. 


contact and release required. 
include six to twelve characters, 
CBS) Thurs. 8:50-9:30 p. n 


is live from Hollywood. and some shows a: 


CLIMAX, 
in color. Outlines and completed scripts 
accepted on originals and adaptations 
previously published and produced works 
from established writers. Strong stories wit! 
immediate impact. emotional punch an 
good characterization: timely——no costun 
plays, or auto accidents. 
available for this 
written on assignment 


Top stars a 


show. Adaptations a 


only. Story edit 


west) is Margaret Buell Wilder. CBS, 612 
Sunset Blvd.. Hollywood 28. Story edit 
east) is Ed. Roberts. CBS. 324 W. 57t! 


New York 17. Agent contact required. 





FREE! FREE! FREE! Writin 


My famous booklet, WRITING THE SHORT SHORT STORY, which contains 3 cardinal elements in writing 
a salable short-short, will be mailed free of charge to all writers seriously interested in writing this type fiction 


ROBERT OBERFIRST, Literary Agent, P. O. Box 539, Ocean City, New Jersey 














489 Fifth Avenue 





the Short Short Story by Robert Oberfirst 


Sell Your Short-Shorts to Best Markets 
Our agency sells short-shorts for $75 to $850 apiece. If you have written short-shorts which vou think should sell 
by all means send them in for marketing. Reading and handling fee: $3 each. 10€¢ commission on sales 
ROBERT OBERFIRST, Literary Agent, Ocean City, New Jersey 


This Ad Is In Large Type Because, 
Frankly, We Wanted To Attract Your 
Notice. We Believe That What We 
Can Offer You In Subsidy Book 
Publication Deserves Your Careful 
Attention. Submit Your Manuscript 
And Find Out Why. 


MR. BARRINGTON, Editor-in-Chief 


GREENWICH BOOK PUBLISHERS, INC. 


New York 17, N. Y. 
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Coming to Our con- 
New York? — 
D in " assure you 
rop Published by of National 
for a chat | VANTAGE PRESS, INC., 120 W. 31 St., New York 1 | Advertising 
bout 
vescale:-anead Branch Offices: Washington, D. C., Chicago, Ill. — Se 
eae and Hollywood, California. en 
Val. 57, No. 12 OB _ — December, 1957 


Noted Song. Writer’s Life Story Selling At A Brisk 





Pace and Stirring Up Keen Movie-TV Interest 


L. Wolfe (Wolfie) Gilbert's "Without Rhyme or 
Reason” now in 2nd edition 


New Chicago Office 
Now Serving Midwest 


Vantage Press has just opened its third 
branch office in the United States. The 
new office is on one of the most famous 
thoroughfares in Chicago, at 220 South 
Michigan Avenue, and is headed by 
Mr. and Mrs. Albert N. Williams both 
of whom have had long experience in 
the literary field. 

If you live in or near Chicago, or are 
passing through, you are cordially 
invited to visit with Al or Ann Williams 
who will be happy to discuss your manu- 
script with you. If you should write 
the Chicago office for information, you 
will receive a prompt and courteous 
reply. 





Dr. A. M. Winchester, 
fast-selling Heredity and Your Life 
appears on the Virginia Graham tele- 


author of the 


vision show (WABD- TV) with Dr. 
Gerald Wende and Dr. A. Shapiro. 


Fall, 1957, marked by 
heaviest Vantage sales 
volume in years 


Publishers in general are enjoying one 
of the best years they have had in a 
decade, according to Publisher’s 
Weekly, leading book trade weekly. In 
line with this trend, Vantage Press’ 
sales to wholesalers, dealers and librar- 
ies have hit record proportions, with 
Many titles profiting from our extensive 
program of publicity and promotion. 


Substantial orders have been received 
from such wholesalers as A. C. Mc- 
Clurg, Chicago, Baker & Taylor, New 
Jersey, American News Co., New York, 
and ‘Vroman’s on the West Coast. If 
you are seeking a publisher with good 
distribution and sales facilities, learn 
about the program that Vantage Press 
offers you. Mail the coupon for free 
literature. 


Louella Parsons, 


Gilbert's *‘ 
recently published by 
has attracted the attention of several 
the West 
According to Miss Parsons, the 
book so intrigued Alan Ladd that he 
has already made an offer for the film 
rights through his Jaguar Productions. 


motion 
Coast. 


picture studios on 


Plans are to star Frank Sinatra. 


At the same time discussions are under 
way with all three leading TV networks 
for a spectacular based on this sparkling 
autobiography of one of America’s great 
the man whose unforget- 
‘‘Waiting for The 


songw riters, 
table songs include: 


TV Discussions Under Way 


in her nationally syn- 
dicated column, reports that L. Wolfe 
Without Rhyme or Reason,”’ 
Vantage Press, 








Two More Sellouts! 
Hardly a month goes by that some 
Vantage title does not sell out its 
first edition and go into a second 
printing. Latest of such sellouts are 
“IT Was An Alcoholic’ by Aubrey 
Willis and ‘‘Glamour, Glucose and 
Glands’”’ by Dr. Frank J. Wilson. 
Both books sold out their first edi- 
tions within six months of publica- 
tion. If you have a manuscript that 
you want published, promoted and 
publicized, mail the coupon below for 
free literature explaining our suc- 
cessful and popular subsidy program. 








Robert E. Lee,”’ ‘‘Ra- 


mona, own Yon- 
der, oT he Peanut 
Vendor, arta, 


*“My Mother’s Eyes,”’ 
“Jeannine, I Dream 
of Lilac Time,’’ and 


some 200 others. 


Spanning fifty color- 
ful years of show busi- 
ness, and carrying 
L. Wolfe Gilbert 2 foreword by jJim- 
my Durante, ‘‘With- 
out Rhyme or Reason’? moved swiftly 
into its second edition soon after publi- 
cation. This followed a well-organized 
campaign of national advertisin 
direct-mail promotion, TV and radio 
publicity, plus autograph parties at 
W. Robinson’s, Beverly Hills, and 
The Friars Club. Columbia Pictures 
based a film short on the Friars event 
and released it nationally to theatres. 





Much Critical Praise 


There has been a stream of critical 
praise for Gilbert’ s book. Some of the 
comments: “Must enjoy book.’’—Wal- 
ter Winchell. “IT laughed, I cried, I 
loved it!”?—Eddic Cantor. “Hilarious 
and Informative.’’ Hollywood Reporter. 
“One of the most amusing books in 
years!” Richmond, (Va.) Times- Dis- 
patch. 


The organization that made this book a 
success is ready to go to work for you. 
If you have a manuscript ready, get the 
facts about our subsidy program by 
mailing the coupon for our free 24-page 
illustrated booklet. Vantage pram Inc. 

120 West 31 St., New York 1 “3 


ie 


LOOKING FOR A PUBLISHER? MAIL THIS COUPON 


(Mail to office nearest you) 


Vantage Press, Inc., Dept. AA, 
120 West 31 St., New York 1 


In California: 6253 Hollywood Blvd., Hollywood 28, Cal. 
In the Midwest: 220 So. Michigan Ave., Chicago 4, III. 
1010 Vermont Ave., N.W. 


In Washington, D. C.: 


Please send me your free 24-page illustrated booklet 
explaining your subsidy publishing program. 


Name 


Address 





FREE! 
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cott .45, (ABC) Fri. 10-10:30 p. m., is 
a filmed western series concerning the use 
of the Colt .45, and development of the 
West. Producer is Joseph Hoffman. Script 
editor is Jack Emanuel. Originals and 
adaptations. Agent contact required, but 
no release is necessary. 


DISNEYLAND, (ABC) Wed. 7:30-8:30 
p. m., is filmed. Format varies weekly. 
Writers are hired on salary through agents. 
Reading material is submitted by agents 
and publishers on adventure, Americana, 
historic or juvenile adventure, nature and 
wildlife. Contact is Bob Sunderland, mgr. 
of the story dept., Walt Disney Studio, 
Burbank, Calif. 


GENERAL ELECTRIC THEATRE, (CBS) Sun. 
9-9:30 p. m., is filmed. No reading and 
buying published material for shows. Lead 


AUTHORS 
YOUR MANUSCRIPT IS WORTHY 
OF THE BEST PRESENTATION 


Call or write SARA K. STILLMAN for 
Quality Typing at Reasonable Rates 
afaigar 9-9177 
1394 Third Avenue (at 79th Street) New York 21 


GHOST WRITING 


My work has been published in the United States, 
Canada, England, Scotland, India and in Braille. I’d 
like to help you, too. Tell me your needs and write for 


details. 
WILL LOZIER 
134-35 Cherry Avenue Flushing 55, N. Y. 


FRIENDLY, EXPERT HELP 


What every writer needs. 25 years satisfactory service; world- 
wide clientele. Modern mi Editing, es, aris, rewriting, 
a 

















tion, non-fiction, text-books. Each properl when ready. 
Free carbon on my georr- $1.25 to $1. i te a thousand word 
average. Minimum 


MA A. “GWIN-BUCHANAN 
(San Francisco 1918 to 1943) 
Dept 7, 2140 Empire St., Stockton 5, California 


MANUSCRIPTS TYPED 


Per instructions. Bond paper, one carbon. Minor cor- 


rections if desired. Mailed flat. 50c per 1000 words, 
plus postage. Extra first and last pages. 


CLEO ISON 


R.R. 1, Box 1798 West Chester, Ohio 








PUBLISHED OR UNPUBLISHED 


SELL YOUR STORY TO HOLLYWOOD 


fae established motion picture, radio, and TV agency 
seeking fresh writing talent and stories to sell in this 
ever-expanding market. 

Send for free information 


THE SAGER AGENCY 








Box 224 Beverly Hills, California 
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character should strongly want or do some-/) 
thing which propels action of story. No}, 
violence. Agent contact and release re.| 
quired. Story producer (west) is William} 
Lawrence, 4024 Radford Ave., N. Holly. 
wood, Calif. Script contact (east) is Ar 
Semon, MCA, 598 Madison, N.Y. 


suspicion, (NBC) Mon 10-11 p. m, 
mostly filmed, but some live shows will be 
produced. Uses off-beat Hitchcock type 
twists; suspense stories with extraordinary 
situations. Published short stories and novels 
preferred. Agent contact required; adapta- 
tions on assignment only. Mr. Hitchcock 
will produce 10 of the filmed shows, and 
Alan Miller, at Revue Productions, wil! 
produce 10 others. Story editor (west) is 
Alan Miller, 9370 Santa Monica, Beverly 
Hills, Calif. Script consultant is Anthony 
Boucher. 

THE THIN MAN, (NBC) Fri. 9:30-10 p.m, 
uses the mystery-adventure series, concern- 
ing Nick Charles and his wife Nora, whose 
taste for crime lead them into many sus 
pense-filled situations. Exec. producer is 
Sam Marx; producer is Ed Beloin. 

WAGON TRAIN, (NBC) Wed. 7:30-8:30 
p. m., is a filmed show. Uses interesting 
characterizations which fit into a format of 
of overland trail trek to California. No 
over-emphasis on violence, gun play, etc 
Agent contact and release required. Origi- 
nals and adaptations; freelance. Producer 
is Richard Lewis, at Revue. Story editor is 
Boris Ingster, also at Revue. 


LORETTA YOUNG SHOW, (NBC) Sun. 10- 
10:30 p. m., is a filmed variety of stories 
for Sunday evening audiences. Miss Young 
is hostess and frequent star. Open for sub- 
mission or synopses or completes. Agent 
contact required. Scripts should have strong 
leading role for man or women, one im- 
portant incident. Observe general taboos. 
Uses a maximum of three or four sets, and 
a small cast. Producer is John London. 
Script editor is Ruth Roberts, at Lewislor 
Production, Goldwyn, 1041 N. Formosa, 
Los Angelos 46, Calif. 

A year’s subscription to The Ross Reports 
is $10; six months’ subscription is $5, at 
Ross Reports—Television Index, 551 5th 
Ave., New York 17. 
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IT TELLS 


ng 
of books are rejected 
ich books are published 

No her 2 Dook must be sensational to get noticed 
tC. chances the beginner has 
. to type your manuscript professionally 
5 te get-an opinion about a partially completed 
cer # manuscript 
ris to handle footnotes, index, table of contents 

rules for good punctuation and spelling 
0. > IT TELLS 
Ses wether a book’s success can be predicted 

to mall and protect your manuscript 

ing to handle the ‘‘difficult’’ or special book 
1b- to do about a scholarly book 








to do about children’s books 
to handle illustrations 
to protect your royalties 


HAT EVERY WRITER SHOULD KNOW 


How to get 


YOUR BOOK 


Published 


Promoted 


Distributed 








Send us your manu- 
script for profes- 
sional report on 
merits and publi- 
cation possibili- 
ties. No obligation. 
We pay 40% roy- 
alty, and guaran- 
tee national adver- 
tising, wide book 
review coverage 
and publicity. 


Seth Richards, 
Publisher 











Pageant Press, Inc., 101 Fifth Avenue, 


his FREE book has helped over 
00 writers to get published... 


> iT TELLS 


how to protect your subsidiary rights 

what to do with a book of specialized or limited 
appeal 

what publicity to look for 

what advertising to expect 

about sales to movie companies, TV, radio 

how to protect your book against ‘‘sudden death’’ 

how to copyright your book 


> iT TELLS 

what the professional writer has learned 

which famous classics were once rejected 

which famous books were published by their authors 

when you can deduct the cost of publishing from 
your income tax 

about autograph parties, radio, and TV interviews 

how to get permission to quote from other authors 

how to choose a publisher 


New York 3, NV. Y. 
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Mail 
this 
coupon 
today 


slor 
a, 


yrts 
at 
5th 


petenecoreee 






+ 


~~ send me without cost or c atpetion, ve your pig illus- 
trated FREE book, ‘‘H li 
Promoted, Distributed,’ 


ant Press, Inc 
Fifth Avenue, New York 3, N. Y., Dept. W11 


ow to 


Book Contest. We are subsidy publishers. 


Mr. 
Mrs. 
Miss 


Street 


City 


Inquiries fid 





shed, 
and fu details ba your Best 


BEST BOOK CONTEST 
$1600 CASH AWARDS 


First Prize $500 
Second Prize $250 
Third Prize $150 


SEVEN HONORABLE 
MENTION AWARDS 
OF $100 EACH 
Details will be sent with FREE book. 
Simply mail coupon. 
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INCERE FLATTERY seems to me to be mod- 
S erately underrated these days. Howso- 
ever, you still can’t beat criticism when you 
need an error corrected. Here’s a critical 
letter the editors of WRITER’S DIGEST passed 
to me: 

“Whoever makes up the ‘Late Cartoon 
News’ for your magazine obviously erred in 
the September, 1957, report: sayeth your 
writer, ‘Gurney Williams spends approxi- 
mately 2% grand per year of LooK’s money 
for cartoons.’ 

“Since this pans out to about eight lousy 
bucks for each cartoon, WRITER’S DIGEST 
has an alternative: (a) clean out your 
correspondent’s ear, or (b) blacklist Loox 
for financial conduct unbecoming a major 
magazine. Sincerely yours, F. B.” 

Dear F. B.: Gurney Williams had already 
called my attention to my arithmetical faux 
pas. The statement should have read, “21/2 
grand per MONTH.” Gurney spends $25,000 
to $30,000 a year for cartoons. His over- 
all budget is $39,000 per year. He uses the 
residue of these monies to purchase the 
short humor, poems, typos, etc., that are 
printed in Look on the light side page. 

You neglected to mention, F. B., that in 
writing about what Gurney wants to spend 
LOOK’s money for, I spelled complEment 
with an J instead of an E. 

Here is a quote from an article Gurney 
wrote for THE CARTOONIST: 

“Fads in magazine cartoons change slowly, 
and at present I don’t see any trend. For 
my dough (or rather, Loox’s dough), the 
best cartoons are wryly twisted reflections of 
human experience. They don’t have to be 
hooked up with gimmicks, such as big feet 
and bulbous noses. If the reader can iden- 
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Cartoonist Cues 


By John Norment 








tify himself with the situation, you’ve got 
him.” 

I guess that clears up all your criticisms, 
F. B., except one. For very obvious reasons 
I’m sensitive about my ears. 


The National Cartoonists Society had 
John Kennedy as guest speaker at thei! 
shop-talk session. John has been a most im- 
portant New York salesman for freelance 
cartoonists for 25 years. Most of his busi- 
ness is done with Madison Avenue adver- 
tising agencies. These are random notes 
from John’s talk. They apply primarily t 
the New York market place, but still give 
a sound point for analyzing markets in your 
own area: 

Advertising art directors in New York 
keep asking for more “off-beat” stuff. “Off- 
beat” is almost a primitive drawing, but 
done with a flair and style. Current situ- 
ation is such that not even Robert Osborn 
is considered off-beat anymore. 

Total revenue from magazine and news 
paper cartooning is about 50% off com- 
pared to the 5-year period 1942-47. This 
seems to be an integral part of over all 
magazine advertising revenue fall-off. Most 
of this money went to TV! During the 
years 1942-47 a great many advertisers had 
nothing to sell and advertisers were using 
cartoons to entertain future customers and 
keep their names before the public. 

A cartoonist who appears in THE NEW 
YORKER MAGAZINE has about a 33-and-a- 
third percent better chance to pick up ad- 
vertising jobs. 

John attributed the current trend to off- 
beat cartoons to the fact that many young 
art directors are graduates of good art 
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need, and are entitled to, their day in court. 

John Kennedy’s own personal preference, 
is for the 
straight cartoon where the characters can 
be identified with their readers and vice- 
versa. 


There are a great many opportunities in 
cartooning that I can’t tell you about be- 
cause I don’t know what they are. You'll 
just have to find them for yourself. I can 
cite you some instances of what I’m talking 
about. 

I once knew a cartoonist in Chicago. He 
came from somewhere in Indiana seeking his 
fortune. He sold his first drawing to a pop- 
corn manufacturer for $10—a design for a 
prize to go inside the pop-corn package. 
When he next called on his customer he 
sold them two ideas and suggested that he 
should handle the engraving, and also the 
manufacture of his novelties. They said 
O.K. and he cleared $18,000 on a deal in- 
stead of $20. This cartoonist later picked 
up several breakfast food companies for 
customers. I remember one year he cleared 
over $100,000. 

When Larry Katzman was starting in the 
gag field he found it easier to sell medical 
magazines than the generals. He sort of spe- 
cialized in medical cartoons, created a fea- 
ture for one of the medical journals about 
a nurse named “Nellie Niftie.” Nellie still 
appears in the magazine, but she also is on 
the newsstands in paperback book form. 

A comparatively unknown cartoonist, 
Lardner, was interested in Little League 
baseball. He knew a lot about it, so he did 
a cartoon book on the subject and sold it 
to a publisher. If there’s a subject you’re 
pretty hep about you can do it, too . 
provided, of course, the publisher thinks 
your subject has enough general appeal to 
make the venture profitable for him. 

Frank Owens works with writer-collabo- 
rators turning out books for management on 
safety, insurance, free enterprise, etc. Thou- 
sands of large companies and factories stick 
these books on racks next to the time clock 
where they are picked up for free by their 
employees. (Continued on page 76) 








Everybody 
CAN'T Cartoon! 


Cartooning needs special training—by an expert 
teacher! In my school each student gets personal 
tutorship—45 Lessons in the art plus honest 
criticism by a teacher with 25 years of know-how. 
If you're serious about studying, write to me. 
If you're not serious, study plumbing! 


LAWRENCE LARIAR 
BOX WD-DE 
Professional School of Cartooning 
57 Lena Avenue . Freeport, N. Y. 








MANUSCRIPTS TYPED 


Per instructions. Bond paper, one carbon. Minor 
corrections if desired. 50c per 1000 words, plus 
postage. Minimum order $1.00. 


FAYE ANDERSON TYPING SERVICE 


R. 2, Kewanee, Illinois 





‘Hew: MAKE MONEY with: 





Simple CARTOONS’ 


A book everyone who likes to draw 
should have. It is free; no FREE 


R | 
obligation. Simply address | 


BOOK 
re 


ARTOONISTS' EXCHANGE 
Dept. 8212 Pleasant Hill, 












Ohio 





MANUSCRIPTS TYPED 
On 20-lb. bond paper, one carbon with minor 
corrections if desired, Mailed flat. Extra first and 
last page. $.55 cent per 1000 words, plus postage. 


CHARLES O. REYNOLDS 
115 E. Evesham Rd. Runnemede, N.J. 





NOW! A COMPLETE COURSE IN GAGWRITING 


A complete course in cartooning. 12 Lessons, one a 
month. Magazine of the Month. Photos. Market Tips. 
Gagwriters Markets. Cartoons. Features Galore! 7th 
Year. 

Direct from the heart of the magazine publishing indus- 
try. Trial 3 months subscription $1. . 

. Y¥. CARTOON NEWS 
123-35 82nd Rd., Kew Gardens 15, N. Y., Dept. WD 





ATTENTION, BOOK WRITERS! 


Expert help with your novel, or non-fiction book will 
pave the way to success for you. My clients are selling. 
I edit, correct, polish, revise where necessary, and present 
your writings at their very best, for publication. Returned 
to you typewritten, ready for the publisher. $1.50 per 
thousand words. Terms may be arranged. 


EDITH M. NAILL 


Box 7 Gower, Missouri 








Joker—Comedy—J est—Snappy—Breezy—Gee Whiz! 


Girls-CARTOONS-General 
FILLERS « JOKES ¢ EPIGRAMS 
Satirical and humorous shorts up to 1500 words. 


HUMORAMA MAGAZINES 
655 MADISON AVENUE NEW YORK 21, N. Y. 
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PERSONALS 


The circulation of WriTER’s Dicest is much greater than 
that of any other writer’s magazine. Each issue is read by 
beginning writers, professional writers, editors, publishers, 
writers’ clubs, publicity men, theatrical producers, adver- 
tising agencies and newspaper men throughout the United 
States, on and a score of foreign countries. 

The rate for ‘“‘Personals’’ is fifteen cents a word, includ- 
ing each word in name and address. To use a Box Num- 
ber. the fee is $1.80. 

Copy with money order or check for January issue must 
reach us by Decembe: 





Through the “personals” department, read- 
ers can swap, buy, or sell nominally priced 
items or services. 

We do not accept advertising on palmistry, 
numerology, astrology, advertising of national 
matrimonial or friendship services, advisors 
without graduate degrees, or ads requesting 
pen-pals. We reserve the right to reject ads 
that do not meet our approval. (Critics, typ- 
ists, correspondence courses, and _ literary 
agents may use display advertising only.) 











CHRISTMAS CARDS REMAILED FROM FABU- 
LOUIS MACKINAC ISLAND, Michigan, 25c¢ each. 
Local post cards 2 for 25c. Gust Peterson, Box 


555, Mackinac Island, Michigan. 

WHY PAY? DO IT YOURSELF! Criticize your 
own stories, very same way experts do. Self- 
Critic, $1. Make your story live. Physical Reac- 
tions of Emotions, 75c. Both, $1.60. Delano 
Publishers, 232 Delano Avenue, Yonkers, N. Y. 





“RICH MAN’S SECRET’’—The method that makes 
all fortunes! Cutler, 20-WD South Ninth, Read- 
ing, Penna. 


SONGWRITERS . . . YOU CAN SELL Songs! Mail 
one dollar for book loaded with promotion 
secrets. Tele-music, Fredonia, N. Y. 








HOMONYMS—PURE AND COLLOQUIAL. Over 
1400 words which sound alike, are spelled differ- 
ently, and have different meanings. This list 
save many hours of research time for the con- 
test hobbyist. Homonyms are the basis for many 
winning entries. Pri .00. Mrs. Loretta Hale, 
3038 Cunningham Drive, Wichita Falls, Texas. 


THE HUMAN ENIGMA best understood through 
Personal Science. Simplified Digest, $2.00 guar- 
outece. P.L.P. Institute, Box 1126, St. Augustine, 

orida. 


OLD MAGAZINES, 
Journal, McCall’s, 
Write: Betty 
Barstow, Calif. 





1890’s and early 1900’s. L. H. 
ete. No choice. $2.00 each. 
Duitsman, 115 South 2nd St., 


SONGWRITERS-SINGERS — Names and addresses 
of 400 active record companies you should con- 
tact. $1.00. Thompson Associates, 1450 Wolf 
Ridge Road, Mobile, Alabama. 


PLOTS. Two $1.00. F. Flaherty, 79 Marengo Pk., 
Springfield, Mass. 


FAT CHECKS EVERY 
limited, no failures. 
pared professionally. 
West, Sonoma, Calif. 


GUARANTEED HOMEWORK! Immediate Commis- 
sions! Hirsch, 1301-02 Hoe, New York City 59. 





NIGHT — Audiences un- 
Lecture on outer space pre- 
Jacques Hunter, 481 First 








COMEDY WORKSHOP—Now Thirteen Years Old 
—Meets Wednesday nights at 268 West 47th 
Street, N.Y.C., to discover and develop talented 
writers. Workshop Productions presents original 
material. New writers welcome. Sponsored by 
National Association of Gagwriters, Box 835, 
Grand Central Station, New York 17, N. Y. 
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. 
“HOW TO SELF-SYNDICATE YOUR OWN Mi 


TERIAL’’—your columns, cartoons, fillers, very 


stories, articles, comics. Up to $10.00 a day fron) 


each pewspaner.. More than 12,000 dailies ani 
weeklies in and Canada alone. Folio ip 
cludes Syndicate Operation, Selling Prices Schei 
ule, Model Sales Letters to Editors, Samp; 
Order and Agreement Forms, etc. Complete Foi 
$2.00 postpaid (refundable). While they last, gif; 
copy of ‘175 Idea-Sources For Newspaper Fe 
tures’’ included with Folio. American Feature 
Syndicate, Dept. 238, 1990 Como Ave., St. Pauli 
Minn. 





GHOSTWRITING: Your stories and books adapte/ . 


for television. See Will 


Will Lozier. 


GOPARTNERSHIPS—Florida business writin 
dancing. Information 10c. Chuck Brooks, 
Pinellas Park, Florida. 


BREED RARE TROPICAL FISH at home. Ean 
big money. Learn secrets. Help fill the huge dé 
mand. Amazing opportunity. Free plan. Tropical 
Fish Breeders, Los Angeles 61. 


TYPEWRITER RIBBONS—New. 
postpaid. gy | ty ay! er. 
8109 Kilpatrick, Skokie, 


Lozier’s ad, page 6j 








Two for $1.% 
Marvin Schmitt, 


EARN MONEY AT HOME! 7 The Home Worker Mag- 
azine tells how. Sample 25c. Sizemore, 20-D Eas 
Delaware, Chicago 11. 


FOOL-PROOF BOOKLET on punctuation. Every 
problem discussed and illustrated, 00. Als 
50c. Marjorie 





capitalization, 
ville, Penna. 


SONGWRITER collaborators welcomed. Ed Mar 
tin, Berlin, Connecticut. 


PHOTOGRAPHS FOR WRITERS. Reasonable. 
Paul’s Photos, 3702 Lakewood Ave., Chicago 13. 


THEY HAND HIM $100! Free ‘425 Secret Small 
Businesses.’’ Shoestring plans! Work home— 
sparetime. Publico-ST2, decane, Calif. 


WHAT I HAVE LEARNED about Subsidized Pub 
lishing. $1.00. Frank Felton, 1738 Westlake North, 
Seattle 9, Wash. 


WRITERS: PROFESSIONALS, BEGINNERS. Cor- 
respondence exchange. Postage requested. Chanel 
Monaghan, 236 Columbia P1., Los Angeles 26, Calif 


MAKE MONEY CLIPPING. NEWSPAPER ITEMS 
for publishers! Newscraft, WD-983 E. Main, 
Columbus 5, Ohio. 


Davidson, Lacey- 














THAT UNPUBLISHED MANUSCRIPT. Have it 
bound into a beautiful volume for your owl 
ney Write Parnassus Bookbinding, Nokomis, 

orida. 


CARTOON GAGS FOR SALE, cash. Professional 
gagwriter. Ed. Madden, GPO Box 693, Syracuse, 
New York. 


TRAVEL—EUROPE, 3rd Class. Sgueninetely r) 
months in spring. Forming small group, young 
men 21-26 years. No tour. Strictly independent 
traveling. Group decides own schedule. $1500 te 
$2000 adequate. Write: D-1. 











WRITE LIKE PROFESSIONAL, and Sell. Lear 
Tricks of Professional, 75c. Beginning Most In- 
portant Part of Story. Editors judge by it. Learn 
To Begin Stories, 75c. Both $1.40. Delano Pub 
lishers, 232 Delano Avenue, Yonkers, N. 





INFORMATION GUIDE FOR CARTOONISTS and 
gagwriters. Cartoon markets, tips, lessons it 
yy and cartooning. More issues of L6. 
ave been printed than any other such medium. 
Free sample. Information Guide, 2776 Californis 
Ct., Lincoln, Nebraska. 


SONGS EFFECTIVELY 


PLUGGED. Interesting 
particulars, 25c. Frankelw, 41903-W Adams, 
Chicago, 44 
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\ JE) PORTS: Description of Handbooks containing 999 

Ay ; PLACES TO SEND POEMS Kaleidograph 

y = — Program, sent on a of self-addressed 

lio envelope. RALEILOGRAF™ i Na- 

Sehet — azine of Poetry, 624 N. Vernon Ave., 

‘amp: | Dallas 3, exas. 

> Fol) ) WRITE FEATURES and fillers. Send for particu- 

fil) “lars. Underhill, Beebe, Ark. 

stu! THEY HAND HIM $100! — Free Packet, Secret 

aut) | Journal. 919 Secrets—Plans! Work home. Pub- 
lico-WW, Oceanside, Calif. 

daptei js70 WEEKLY, home, spare time. Simplified mail 

Re 65 bookkeeping. Immediate income; easy! Auditax, 
34741W, Los Angeles 34. 

iting, /WANT TO WRITE PROFESSIONALLY and there- 

5, |. by sell as quickly as possible? Find answer in my 
H | this magazine, page 178. Natalie Newell, 

Ean Ghostwriter. 

ge d¢} WHOEVER, WHATEVER VER YOU’RE DOING—join 

opical winning teams. See GOPARTNERSHIPS 
advertisement. 

$LU— LETTERS REMAILED FROM DETROIT AND 

mid} CANADA. Detroit, 25c; Windsor, Ontario, 30c. 
Browning, 10 Ferris, Detroit 3, Mich. 

‘May WHAT IS A WIFE? $1.00 will bring you the 

» East amusingly accurate answer. Lucy Goodnight, 
Charleston, Mississippi. 

Every} MIAMI POSTMARK! Immediate remailing. Let. 

Also ters, 25c each. Christmas and postcards, lic 

Lacey: each, Classified ads, 50c. Brooks, 6400 S.W. 
64th Ave., So. Miami, Florida 

Mar | PERSONALIZE YOUR CHRISTMAS CARDS! De- 
luxe hand stamp! Cushioned! Indexed! Beautiful 
Coronet Script! $1.50. Namecraft, Box 13-W, 

nable. Arlington 74, Massachusetts. 

so 1.) pact, FICTION, FOTOS and FILOSOPHY needed 

Small immediately by ‘‘The Key Magazine.’’ Send $1.00 

= for 3 issues of enjoyable reading and see if your 

bme~ writing won’t fill our needs. Key Publishing, 
2743 Ninth, Berkeley, California. 

_Pub § MONEY FROM YOUR -MAILBOX DAILY. Free 

orth, details. R. S. Harney, 5956 Clark Street, Mon- 
treal, Canada. 

_ Cor. SPELLING TROUBLES? E Experienced journalism 

hanel instructor offers help with —— le, leasant, 

Calif student-tested techniques for spelling improve- 
ment. Includes alphabetized p ~ list of 200 

TEMS words found most often ——— during nine- 

Main, year manuscript survey. Che your own manu- 
scripts. Only 25c, coin. J. Christopher, 905 Laurel 

| Drive, Orange California. 

ee TYPISTS! Make Money at Home Addressing! 

omis, Cutler, 20-WD South Ninth, Reading, Penna. 
YOUR LETTERS REMAILED FROM FABULOUS 

sional LAS VEGAS, Nevada. 25c each. Questions an- 

ase swered 50c and $1.00. Other services. Entrikin, 
121 N. 15th, Las Vegas, N Nevada. 

aes PERSONALIZED MANUSCRIPT ENVELOPES, 

-oung Top-grade Manilla Clasp, Size 9x12, your name 

ndent and address pene n black ink. Wordin 

00 to Manuscript, Do Not Bend’’ printed in red in 
across face of envelope. Only $4.50 per 50 or 
$5.75 per 100. Postage Prepaid. Include payment 
with pa. My Globe Printing, 100 Bank Street, Ish- 

—_ Peming, Michigan. 

~ I WILL DO YOUR RESEARCH in Congres: honal 

a and other libraries in Washington, D . com- 
frohensively and gpa al Years economig and 

. se research experienc Guaranteed ex- 

> and material evaluation, Teliable indexing, 

1s in Proofreading , editing, clear typing. Also efficient 

LG. ench — | ” Spanis Translations. Reasonable 

lium. rates. Prompt service. McCarteney, 211 N. Green- 


ornis 


sting 
lams, 








brier, Arlington, Va. 


SEE HOW IT’S DONE. You'll learn plenty. Word 
a awerd Analysis of Model Story, 15e. Surprise 
s for Stories, 75c. Both, $1.40. Delano 

Peeing ers, 232 Delano Avenue, Yonkers, = a 







READY-TO-SELL MANUSCRIPTS, Stories, Arti- 
cles and Poems, by professional authors, avail- 
able to writers who want to sell. Send stamp for 
details to Wm. Derry, 40 Rock, Lynn, Mass. 


IF YOU CAN COPY OR TRACE simple cartoons, 
you may earn up to $45.00 weekly, spare time, 
copying and duplicating comic cartoons for adver- 
tisers. Particulars free. Cartoon-Ad Service, 
Argyle 18, Wisconsin. 


MEDICAL QUESTIONS authoritatively answered. 
eg guaranteed. Three questions, 00. 
. W. Tallman, 8313-D N. Kilpatrick, Skokie, Il. 


ABC SHORTHAND FOR WRITERS, $2. Return- 
able. Zinman, Bayside, Va. 


CREATIVE IDEAS FLOW OBEDIENTLY! Pos- 
sible? Yes, alleges hypnotist Nard King in amazing 
book: “SELF-HYPNOSIS—GUIDE TO ITS WON- 
DERS. ’? Must reading for creative thinkers! $2.00 
—delighted or refund. Verity Publications, New- 
foundland 15-D, N. J 


SONG REQUEST GUARANTEES ROYALTIES. In- 
structions two dollars. Howard Olenik, Mt. Mor- 
ris, Michigan. 


CREATE THOUSANDS CHARACTERS and plots 
easily. Character Creator $1, Plot Creator $1, 
Details FREE. Ralph Blois, 2208A Overdene, 
Rockford, Mlinois. 


ENCHANTING PUBLIC STENOGRAPHY (What 
to Charge). Complete guide, $2. Steno Publi- 
cations, Box 253, Tyler, Texas. 




















ROMANTIC RHINE, 10 artistic color postcards suit- 
able for framing plus your typewritten message. 
Original birthday. Xmas gifts, $2. Carl Frank, 
Postfach 435, Koeln 1, Germany. 





PUBLISHER SEEKS REPRESENTATIVES in 
larger cities. Sell highly rated beauty culture 
books to the profession. Dignified work; excel- 
lent for gathering writing material. Liberal com- 
mission, Will train. References required. Regent 
House, 4707 Broadway, Chicago 40, Illinois. 


FOOL-PROOF HANDBOOK of English. 
writing problem explained and illustrated. 
Marjorie Davidson, Laceyville, Penna. 


BLESSED BE THE IMMACULATE HEART OF 
MARY. Hubert Madere, Hahnville, Louisiana. 





rtf 
$1. 





USED COURSES AND INS INSTRUCTION BOOKS 
a? sold and oeeagee. Send 10c for Bargain 
List. SMITH’ S, 124 Marlborough Rd., Salem, Mass. 





WRITE A COLUMN—Your personal format. Send 
$1.00 to Syndicate, Dept. D, 7259 Fulton Ave., No 
Hollywood, Calif. 


500 NAME AND ADDRESS LABELS, only $1.00. 
Your name and address beautifully printed on 
Want, gummed paper. Also, Pocket Secretary- 

liet, with replaceable memo pad and 3 quality 
retractable ball pens, blue, r and green, only 
$1.00. Ideal for ‘“‘little’’ gifts. W. L. Whiteman, 
1 Franklin Garden, Boston 21, Mass. 








WE’LL PUBLISH YOUR ARTICLES on co-op 
sharing basis. Details free. Golden Rule 
Hollister 13, Calif. 


LEARN WHILE ASLEEP! Details free. ww 
Learning Research Association, P. O. Box 610- 
WD, Omaha 1, Nebraska. 


FREE BOOK. 505 Successful Businesses. 
home. Pacific, 44B, Oceanside, Calif. 


FOOL PROOF GUIDANCE in wetting fillers and 
short articles. Enclosed stamp brings details. 
Marjorie Davidson, Laceyville, Penna. 


PRIVATE EDITION PRINTING: Novels, Histories, 
Poetry, 250 copies ES quality work, cut-rate 
geteee. No obligation for mal estimate. Rickard, 
0 Prince, Brooklyn 1, 


rofit- 
ress, 
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CALIFORNIA-HAWAII today. $1.00 an answer. 
Research on flat rates. Letters remailed, 25 cents 
each. Kealoha, Box 2402, Sacramento, California. 


FOR SALE: Authorized Copy 
lish Short Story Map. 





of The Sidney Eng- 
$3.00. Bickford, 283 Fourth 


Avenue, San Francisco 18, Calif. 
IMPETUS GIVES stimulating daily assignments. 
Prose or poetry. Market hints. $1.00. Shirley 


Wright, 1041 N. 

JUST OUT—GENEALOGY OF THE GODS, a his- 
tory of civilization—$3. Monograph Press, 7-05 
22nd St., Fair Lawn, N. J. 


24th, Fort Dodge, Iowa. 








SEVERAL METHODS OF BUILDING PLOTS, Tic. 
Put Drama, Suspense in Stories, 75c. Both $1.40. 
Delano Publishers, 232 Delano Avenue, Yonkers, 
New York. 

WRITERS: APPLIED TECHNIQUES of Imagistics 
sustains production and creativity. Free informa- 
tive brochure. Autodynamics, Box 847, Ocean 
Park, Calif. 


PRESS CARD — Beautiful bicolored, 
opens the door to many courtesies. 
every free-lance writer 
sticker included, $1.00. 
Gardiner, N. Y. 


FOR EVERY USER OF TYPEWRITERS, ADDING 
MACHINES, CASH REGISTERS, MULTIGRAPH 
MACHINES. Ribbon conditioner makes ribbons 
last for years. Harmless to ribbons or machines. 
Used right on the machine without removing rib- 
bon. Treats 20-40 ribbons per unit. Money back 
guarantee. Only $2.98 ppd. Moore Sales Co., Aller- 
ton, Iowa. 

BEGINNERS—Earn money at home while writing. 
Write a newsy column for small foreign papers 
(under fifty thousand population). The same 
mimeographed column goes to all of your list- 
ings. Excellent interesting work and you are 
your own boss. It is your own business with 
splendid remuneration. Fer complete details 
(with subjects) send one dollar to Anthony 
Oliver, 7259 Fulton Street, North Hollywood, 


PRINTING 


For authors and poets. 200 24-page, size 6x9 books for 
$88.80. Beautifully printed, in your choice type. Leather- 
ette embossed hard paper cover. Work guaranteed. Fast 
delivery 





wallet size, 
A must for 
or photographer. Auto 
Commercial Masters, 








MERCHANTS PRESS 
P. O. Box 112 Taylor, Texas 








SONG POEMS 


AND 


LYRICS WANTED 


Mail to: 


TIN PAN ALLEY 


1650 Broadway New York 19, N. Y. 








WIN PRIZES! 


CONTEST MAGAZINE, the leading contest hobby 
ublication, let’s you in how to win! Each issue 
ists scores of lucrative competitions open to every- 

one. Presents winning tips from winners, judges, 

ad experts, 50c a copy, $4.50 a year. 


Contest Magazine, Dept. WD, Upland, Ind. 














Cartoonist Cues—Continued from page 

Some time ago, I was reading in Tu: 
CARTOONISTS AND GAGWRITER’S INFORMA: 
TION GUIDE an article by Carl Kohler. Car 
cooked up a deal for himself where 
advertiser bought straight gag cartoons and 
used them for advertising . . . of course, | 
stuck his logo under the caption. Carl call 
this sponsored cartooning. 

When you see a photo, painting or draw- 
ing ask yourself if a cartoon drawn by you 
would fill the purpose as well, or better. 

And wherever you don’t see any pictures 
at all, could conceivably be even a bett 
spot for vour work! This location «& 
little woozy, I know. I’m just saying 
you should be creative about your merc! 
dising, too! 

To round off by answering a few ques 
tions, here are a couple of shorties: 

What are one-panel spots contracts 
J. Keate) worth in syndicates? 

Jeff Keate’s panel “Time Out” runs 
column some places and two column 
others. A country paper with 10,000 1 
ers doesn’t pay the same price as a pape! 
that sells over a million copies every da\ 
When a feature becomes a losing propos 
tion the artist and syndicate quit by mutual 
consent. Until this happens the cartoonist 
could get down to making nothing a week 
for a panel. I don’t know precisely how 
much Jeff grosses on his panel, but a con- 
servative guess would be $25,000 a year 
The take from panels varies widely. as | 
think I just pointed out. Jeff’s panel i 
a seller! 

Is there greater money in the NEW 
YORKER contract, or the Kaufman-Lami 
sales to many markets on a second I 

















THE NEW YORKER pays a bonus to con- 
tract cartoonists for just signing the con- 
tract. In exchange for this they ask for first 
look at everything he produces. It does not 
obligate them to buy anything at all from 
the cartoonist. If he then produces nothing 
at all they can use, THE NEW YORKER is Out 








"WRITERS— CONSULT ADELE BAILEY 


Story analyst, agent, 
Selling-instruction lessons, 


author, teacher. pena 
$5.00 each, or 


30 OCEAN STREET 
76 


report on your story, $2.00; thorough marketing-technique analysis, $4. 
for complete course of ten. 
group meetings. Modest fees due to sincere yore in writers. 





Book ms. $15.00. Inquire about local writers 


SQUANTUM, MASS. 

































































































































$500 and that’s his total take from them 
for the year. This is a hypothetical case, of 
course, but it is not completely impossible 
to fall on evil days at THE NEW YORKER. 
This magazine is still, in many ways, the 
best place of all to work .. . if they'll have 
you! 

Selling to the great mass of general maga- 
zines gives you much more freedom in the 
type of drawing and ideas you do, and 
you're not at the mercy of the whim of a 
single editor for your steak and potatoes. 
I would say the gross take by top men at 
the post and THE NEW YORKER is approxi- 
mately the same. THE NEW YORKER’S second 
stringers (the strong ones) do a little better 
financially than the second stringers in the 
general markets. The every-now-and-then 
seller at NEW YORKER grosses a little less 
than a hustler who second strings to gen- 
erals. 

Of course, no magazine cartoonist has an 
income that can in any way compare with 
the loot that the big-name syndicate car- 
toonists tuck away . . . that’s the way it is! 


of 750-1,500 words. 








This chair reserved for you 
WHEN YOU STUDY WITH THE EDITORS OF WRITER’S DIGEST. 
Nothing is a sure thing in this world, but you have a better chance 
of selling what you write if you have professional advice. 
Short Fiction Course teaches you how to write and sell short fiction 


You get six writing assignments 
plotting, dialogue and characterization. Then you write two short 
fiction stories and make a thorough study of markets: Your work is 
individually criticised. 

Five years of preparation and 30 years of experience went into 
the writing of this course. Tuition is $20, and the Course is sold 
on a 30 day money-back agreement. The Writer’s 1957 Yearbook 


Late Cartoon News 

FARMING TODAY, 1721 Packard St., Racine, 
Wis. Cartoons to entertain today’s farmer 
get the O.K. Pay $10 apiece. 

BOY'S LIFE, Boy Scouts of America, New 
Brunswick, N. J. Andy Lessin, cartoon edi- 
tor. Base price $25 with a ten-dollar raise 
every ten sales. Magazine is slanted for 
boys aged 10 to 17. Slant your humor at 
the same troop. No anti: parent, teacher, 
or scoutmaster gags needed or wanted. Also, 
you can send your sex, nicotine and alcohol 
merchandise otherwheres. They’re not for 
Boy’s Life! 

TODAY'S SECRETARY, 330 West 42nd St., 
New York 36, N. Y. This market pays $10 
each for cartoons to entertain secretaries of 
tomorrow. Captions in TODAY’S SECRETARY 
are printed in shorthand. But please, no 
chasing around the desk or any of that. 

LADIES’ HOME JOURNAL, The Curtis Pub- 
lishing Company, Independence Square, 
Philadelphia 5, Pa. Mary Lea Page culls 
cartoons for this Curtis ladybook. Pay is $65 
base with a five-dollar raise every fifth sale. 


WD's 


specific lessons on short fiction 


is offered free if you enroll now. 








1) Enroll me in Writer’s Digest’s Short Fiction Course. I enclose $10. Send the balance of my 
course for $10 C.O.D. plus 35c delivery charge in 60 days. Also send, free, Writer’s 1957 











Yearbook. : _ 
(1) Send me more details about the Course, without obligation. WRITER'S jae 
Name 
Address 
City State FREE 
u-7 Writer’s Digest, 22 East 12th Street, Cincinnati 10, Ohio °O)tn“this coupon” 
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GHOSTWRITER 


Over twenty years experience in mending writing 
for marketing. | do not tell what to do. | do it 
for you. Reference women's WHO'S WHO. Cor- 
respondence requires return postage. 


NATALIE NEWELL 


2964 Aviation Avenue, W. D 


MANUSCRIPT SERVICE 


Electric Typing Approved by Editors 
Corrasable Bond—Carbon Copy—Reasonable Fee 
All types of scripts 
GENE TUTTLE 
560 Westwind Drive, Fletcher Hills 
HI 4-7519 El Cajon, California 


PRINTERS OF BOOKS 


A new economical ‘‘gang run’’ method now enables us 
to print your books and publications at lowest possible 
cost. Highest quality. From 500 copies up. Write for 
free catalog and quotations. 


ADAMS PRINTERS 
30 W. Washington St., Dept. WD-11, Chicago 2, Ill. 


Miami 33, Florida 
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PPP OOOOOLOmN—Er—mw—rmnr9? 
MANUSCRIPTS TYPED 
Promptly and Accurately 
20-lb. bond 


— Free carbon copy 
50c per 1000 words 
RUBY WATSON 
Worthington, Ind. 
Telephone: 154-L 


_weweeeoereereweewrewrvevwwewerewervwerwewevevwvevewvew* 
lena lina dln 


WRITE SONGS? 


Magazine for Songwriters—Established 1946 
Song Contacts—Vital Technical Tips 
THE SONGWRITER'S REVIEW 
Sample 25c—$2.50 per year 
1650 WD Broadway New York 19 





Freeman Apts. 


POPP DDI 
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WHO OWNS THE BOOKS 
YOU PAID TO HAVE PRODUCED? 


] 
» Publishers’ Weekly = p meng should, and so do we! Send 
> for our free folder outlining a low cost subsidy publishi: 

{ ted and 
> 





service featuring a (all copies 
bound and belong to author) and distribution assistance. 


WILLIAM-FREDERICK PRESS 
313 West 35th Street New York 1, N. Y 


Pat ada adda 
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POPOPODOD DDD 


Punt 














POEMS WANTED 


To Be Set To Music 
Send one or more of your best poems 
today for FREE EXAMINATION. Any 
Subject. Immediate Consideration. 


on: ecords Made 
CROWN MUSIC CO., 49 W. 32 St., Studio 109, New York 1 


MANUSCRIPTS TYPED 


By experienced typist. Bond paper, one carbon, minor 
——-- All — proo! ieee. Scripts over —_ 
words, page; shorts, H » ic 
line, E } all charges. 1d an 51.60. het 
invited. 

EVA GOCKEL 
3909 DeTonty Street St. Louls 10, Missouri 
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Use pleasant, good-natured humor with 
mama in the starring role. Dislike: any- 
thing aggressive, girlie-book type of draw- 
ing, battle of the sexes, grotesque ideas and 
drawings. The L.H.J. is fond of their read- 
ers and their reader’s families, so be kind 
in your humor for this market. 


FOUNDRY, Penton Building, Cleveland 13, 
Ohio. Pays $10 apiece for cartoons about 
foundry workers. If you’re fairly familiar 
with melting and moulding metals casting, 
draw moderately well and are very funny— 
they'll love you. 

CANADIAN BUSINESS, Board of Trade Build- 
ing, Montreal, Que., Canada. Just address 
your batch to Howard Gamble. Slant your 
funnies to entertain the upper-bracket ex- 
ecutive rather than just the office personnel. 
Pay: $10. 

THE RANGEFINDER, 5299 Fountain Ave., 
Los Angeles 29, Calif. Pay $5 (on publica- 
tion) for cartoons slanted to entertain the 
man who earns his daily bread by snapping 
shutters and dipping his paws in “soup” 
and hypo. 


AUTOMOTIVE SERVICE DIGEST, 900 South 
Wabash Ave., Chicago 5, Ill. Ben Ikert, 
editor. This is a trade journal for men who 
work in auto repair shops. Mr. Ikert often 
uses a gag that isn’t just a “trade joke” pro- 
vided he considers it funny enough for his 
readers. This magazine has a complete lack 
of interest in smut, vulgarity, and bad taste. 


CERAMIC AGE, Ninth and Chester Building, 
Cleveland 14, Ohio. Pay (on publication) 
$10 up for cartoons on manufacture of 
ceramic products . . . sewer pipes, dinner 
dishes, ash trays, rose vases, etc. Address 
your roughs to the cartoon editor (no need 
to glaze and fire them first). 


COSMOPOLITAN, 959 Eighth Avenue, New 
York 19, N. Y. Mail your roughs to Dorothy 
Pabst. Pay $75 flat for cartoons. Cosmo 
has been out of the market for most of the 
year, but they say they're buying again 
come January. Each issue of the magazine 
is built around a single theme. They have 
had a beauty issue, a vacation issue, etc. 
Early in 1958 they’re planning a jobs issue. 
Your cartoon has to jibe with the theme of 
the issue they’re working on. 
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Careers in Religious Journalism. .$2.50 | Children’s Book Field 3.50 | American Thesaurus of Slang.... 7.00 
am —— Sete Se 400 Colby Berry and Van den Bark 
| 13, yo d ory Writing for Young Children 3.00 } | Dictionary of American Proverbs 6.00 
Free Lance Writing for a Living. 2.75 nine | Dictionary of Thoughts .. 4.95 
yout Writ le Fi 3.50 | . 
a, Kearney rt when e Fiction Encyclopedia of Superstitions 3.50 
iliar Free Lance Photographer’s English Grammar Simplified 1.75 
: Handbook 3.75 MARKETS Manual of Copyright Practi 6.50 
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= How to Write a Story and Sell It. 2.95| Section 1.00 | Phrase Finder 6.95 
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Narrative Technique .. 4.00 | Wittenberg | En . 1.50 
lild- iW Let for Wri 3.00 | Where and How to Sell Your Eciby 
i Hoe or Writers WU | Pictures oss | Rapid Vocabulary Builder . 1.00 
lress Practical Guide to Writing..... 2.00 | Writer's Market |... 4.50 | Roget’s Thesaurus 1.90 
Lait | Mathieu @ Alvarez Touch Typing in Ten Senne 1.00 
our — | eis 
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BE AN AUTHOR WHO SELLS 


Manuscripts edited and marketed. No course of study 
but lots of personal help and guidance. 
Writo for FREE copy of 
"Article Writing for Beginners" 


L. TURNER LITERARY SERVICE 


10 Redwood Ave. Toronto, Ont., Canada 











SONGWRITERS 


LARGE RECORDING COMPANY WANTS NEW SONGS! Your song 
may be chosen for recording on ROYALTY BASIS. NATIONAL 
SALES, PROMOTION, DISTRIBUTION if selected. Send songs, 
song poems for FREE examination. 


MUSIC MAKERS, DEPT. SR-40 © Box 2507, HOLLYWOOD, CALIF. 





MANUSCRIPT TYPIST 


Beautiful bond paper; 60c per 1000 words, 
70c per 1000 with corrections; poetry 1c per 


line, Free carbon. Send postage please. 
Fast Service, Delays 


ELLEN BROWN 


Box 3082 Fort Worth 5, Texas 





EASIEST WAY TO MAKE $i TO $i0 DAILY 
WRITING FILLERS 
Will Heideman's New 1958 Revised Course & Markets 


Ne long Genie or professional style and plotting technique 

ws how to write humor, juvenile stories, house- 
hold tips, yg etc. Complete with sample. 150 markets, 
also month of help to 1500 words of fillers if you order now. 
Return this ad and 


. SLOAN, Publisher's Agent 


P. Oo. at 1008, Dep lendale, California 


Other fiction courses and help available. 
$1 a to: 





MANUSCRIPTS TYPED 


Per instructions. Fast, accurate service. Correct spell- 
ing and grammar. Bond Paper. Free carbon. Extra 
first and last pages. Mailed flat. 65c per 1000. Poetry 
Ic line. Plus return postage. Minimum $1.00. 


FLORENCE SEIPLE 
211 E. 19th St. Auburn, Indiana 





SONGWRITERS 


PROTECT YOUR IDEAS! 
HOLD ALL SONGS, POEMS! 
Write for safe, correct procedure! 


SONG SERVICE 
Dept. W. 333 W. 5éth St. New York 19, N. Y. 





MANUSCRIPT TYPIST 


Manuscripts typed on bond paper; 50c per 
1000 words, 60c per 1000 with corrections; 
free carbon. Mailed flat. 

MABEL SHAW 
8112 Moriposa Ave. Citrus Heights, Calif. 
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Boston Market—Continued from page 57 


way, she uses photographs. This is one of 
the best magazines for children, so polish 
off that juvenile ms! 


pLAYs, The Drama Magazine for Young 
People, 8 Arlington Street, Boston 16. 
Editor: A. S. Burack; Book Review Editor: 
Sylvia E. Kamerman. You playwrights no 
doubt already know this magazine, but M: 
Burack is still interested in getting material 
for school performances. Their magazine is 
divided into three age groups, Lower Grades, 
Middle Grades, and Junior and Senior 
High School Grades. 

Because of lack of time and facilities for 
a lot of scene shifting in schools, keep the 
settings limited to one or two, if at all 
possible, and the costuming easy to do. 
They like plays based on the historical holi- 
days (the only religious holiday they use 
material for is Christmas) such as Wash- 
ington’s and Lincoln’s birthdays, Thanks- 
giving, Memorial Day, etc. And believe it or 
not, plays do not necessarily need to be 
educational. Many times they want just 
straight comedies, strictly for entertainmant. 

It is a good idea to think of some plays 
just for boys and some just for girls, as 
these go into private as well as public 
schools. 

They pay on acceptance, ranging from 
$15 to $50 and up. 


SALT WATER SPORTSMAN, 157 Federal 
Street, Boston 10. Editor: Frank Woolner. 
Here is a specialized field but branching 
out in a new direction, which may interest 
some of you writers who are also sportsmen. 
Only salt water sport fishing though. 

But if you do know the field, and espe 
cially if you live along the Atlantic, Pacific 
or Gulf coasts, the SALT WATER SPORTSMAN 
needs articles about your territory, with or 
without photographs. For the real angler 
not the escape reader. 

They use only articles, no fiction, and pay 
from 1'%c to 2c a word, and a straight 
$3.00 for photographs. Length about 2,500 
words. A query might be a good idea, but 
isn’t necessary, and they pay on accepet- 
ance.. Use picture stories (6 to 12) with 
adequate captions. No color pix, no fiction. 
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Palmer Student Sells to Outdoor Life for $1400 


“Sold an article on hunting to Outdoor 
Life for $400—that makes $1400 from 
them so far, plus two stories to The 
several 
The time I put in on your 
course was the most valuable I ever 
Ray Beck, Knox, Pa. 


Many other students have also earned 
while learning. For example, Adam Aretz 
of Taruntum, Pa., sold two stories for 
$255 before completing the course; Har- 
riet Wenderoth, Atlantic City, N. J., sold 
her first story to Modern Romances for 
$240. 


to other men’s 


‘almer Institute Now Accredited 


The Only School of Writing So Honored 


Rh ad What Palmer Students 
and Graduates Say: 


Thanks Palmer 
for Help 


“The wealth of 
information in your 
lessons, covering all 
phases of writing, 
plus the utmost in 
help from excellent 
instructors, leaves 
no question about writing tech- 
ni aes. I haven’t completed the 
corse yet, but I wouldn’t have my 
ch ck for an article if it weren’t for 
the guidance of Palmer Institute.” 
—lhillie Cook, Vallejo, California. 


Student 
Wins $500 
In Competition 


“*Freedom’s Holy 
Light’ won $500 for 
me in the competi- 
tion held annually 

o by the Pennsylvania 
Freedom League. I am now at work 
expanding this to full book length, 
and am happy to say eight pub- 
lishers are interested in it.’”’—Har- 
old A. Seward, Easton, Pa. 








Continuous 
Sales to 
Big Publisher 


“Palmer training 
has enabled me to 
put color and hu- 
man interest into 
several stories for 
business papers 
which ordinarily would be cold, dry 
news reports. For instance, my 
story in Textile World contained 
many of the ‘musts’ that make a 
sto:y. It was responsible for a con- 
tin.ous list of assignments for Mc- 
Gr. w-Hill Publishing Co. Without 
Palner training the story would 
Preoably have fallen flat on its 
fac .’"—Charles A. Leach, Sayles- 
vili:, R.I. 





An Accrediting Commission of the National Home 
Study Council, composed of nationally known public 
educators (not just those in the home study field), 
recently visited and inspected member schools to confirm 
evidence that they were up to the rigid standards set by 
the Council. Instructional materials were reviewed by 
subject matter specialists. 

Of 25 correspondence schools throughout the nation 
to receive accreditation by the National Home Study 
Council, Palmer Institute is the only school teaching 
creative writing to be so honored. 

To be accredited by the National Home Study Coun- 
cil, a school must offer educationally sound and up-to- 
date courses, have a competent faculty, admit only 
qualified students, advertise truthfully, keep its tuition 
charges reasonable, show a good record of ethical rela- 
tionships with students, and be financially sound. 

Palmer Institute has been a member of the NHSC 
since 1927, and is proud to be approved under the 
Council’s new program of Accreditation. 


Send for Free Book and Lesson 
To learn how Palmer training may help you find 
recognition and profit as a writer, send for free typical 
lesson package and 40-page book, “The Art of Writing 
Salable Stories.” No obligation. No salesman will call. 
Send now before you forget! 


rm 
Palmer Institute of Authorship 
Accredited: National Home Study Council 
Fe, areas 1680 N. Sycamore, Desk J-127 
es iting | Hollywood 28, California 


Mail this reminder coupon or send postcard 


F R E E Palmer Institute of Authorship 


Approved 
for Veterans 





1680 N. Sycamore 
Hollywood 28, Calif., Desk J-127 


! = 

1 Please send me free lesson package and book explaining how you help 
1 new writers get started and experienced writers increase their income. 
4 This is confidential. No salesman will call. 

a 

a Mr.) 

a Mrs. } 

1 Miss} 

7 Address 

seus 

4 City ie Zone State 

' Please print clearly. Veterans: check here () 














A Service For 


BOOK WRITERS 


That Has Stood the 
Test of Two Decades 


HEN YOU select a literary coun- 

sellor you expect writing experi- 

ence, the ability to appraise and 
correct a manuscript, and a knowledge of 
literary markets. But a quality more impor- 
tant than these is dependability. How long 
has the man been in business? What has he 
to show for it? And what kind of reputation 
does he enjoy? 

My best recommendation is the test of 
time. I have remained in my profession in 
the same area for more than 20 years. In 
that time I have coached scores of clients 
into print, while writing books of my own 
that are being circulated on three continents. 


If you wish to know how I am rated by 
recognized authority, check with Dun & 
Bradstreet or refer to a current copy of 
Who’s Who in the West. 1 am also a mem- 
ber in good standing of The Authors League 
of America. 


If you have a book manuscript with which 
you require expert counsel, write today for 
my descriptive pamphlet, BOOK WRITING 
HELP. It tells much that cannot be given 
in this limited space. 
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CHECK THIS LIST 


Does your book fit into 
one of these general cate- 
gories? If so, please send 
it to me for appraisal so 
that I may determine its 
market possibilities. 
Fiction 
Non-fiction 
Juvenile 
Adventure 
Biography 
Historical 
Religious 
Philosophical 
Inspirational 
Self-help 
“How to" 
Humor 
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